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THE DETECTIVE POSSIBILITIES OF LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


URING a recent prolonged illness, 

when my brain was unequal to any- 
thing heavy in the way of reading, I 
whiled away many an hour in company 
with that famous detective of fiction, 
Nick Carter. To those who are not fa- 
miliar with the Nick Carter detective 
stories, let me say that they are always 
clean, always have a good moral, and 
virtue is in the end always triumphant 
over crime. But I cannot say so much 
for the verisimilitude of many of their 
wonderful happenings. We may not be 
strongly struck by a lack of adherence 
to truth in things with which we are un- 
familiar, but when an author strikes a 
false note on a subject with which we 
are thoroughly at home the utter impos- 
sibility of it may become absurd. So I 
derived a good deal of quiet amusement 
from Nick Carter’s occasional lip-reading 
exploits. Lip-reading figures in several 
of his stories, but in one particularly, “A 
Fight for a Throne,” it not only achieves 
a remarkable feat, but the way in which 
Nick Carter is described as having ac- 
quired the art is quite as wonderful as 
his skill. Let me first give in the author’s 
own words the story of how Nick learned 
to read the lips: 

“*When I was a lad, Chick (Nick is 
speaking to his assistant, Chickering Car- 
ter), one of the things that my father 
did, when he was teaching me all the nec- 
essary acquirements of a thorough de- 
tective, was to send me to an institution 
for the education and improvement of 
the deaf and dumb.’ 

“Chick bounded from his chair and 
slapped his thighs. 





“ “By thunder!’ he exclaimed. “The lip 
movement!’ 

“Nick nodded his head. 

“*And I have never guessed that you 
could do it, Nick!’ 

“*T learned it very perfectly, lad,’ said 
the detective quietly. “You know that it 
was my father’s hobby that I should have 
every possible advantage, and that what- 
ever I did know I should know perfectly ; 
so he sent me to that institution to ac- 
quire the lip movement. Possibly you 
think it was a comparatively easy thing 
for me to do, but I can tell you now that 
I never in all my life attempted anything 
which gave me half the pain and incon- 
venience of that time. In the first place, 
I had to play the part of a deaf-and- 
dumb person myself. It was part of the 
scheme of my father that even the in- 
structors should never suspect that I was 
capable of hearing or speaking at all.’ 

“To you mean to say that you went 
to that place and lived there among the 
deaf-mutes and their instructors without 
once uttering a word or appearing to 
hear what was said to you?’ 

“*Ves; I had three months of it.’ 

“ “Great Scott!” 

And any one at all familiar with the 
instruction of the deaf will say “Great 
Scott!” too, with even greater emphasis 
at the idea of any one mastering lip- 
reading at a school where the pupils 
never utter a word—to say nothing of 
the three months! But the author was 
right about one thing: it was not “a com- 
paratively easy thing” for Nick to do. 
In fact, after reading of such a marvel, 
we are quite prepared to learn that Nick 
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understood every word of a long conver- 
sation that it takes 18 pages to report. 
Moreover, the conversation was in Span- 
ish ; but Nick had learned lip-reading “in 
three languages”—French and Spanish, 
as well as English. The conversation 
again was one-sided, such as one would 
hear in listening to a conversation over 
the telephone; Nick could see the man’s 
face, but not the woman to whom he was 
talking. And yet again the whole width 
of a restaurant, with a dozen tables in 
between, separated Nick from the man 
he was watching. And he understood 
every word! 

3ut distance to Nicholas Carter lends 
no difficulty to lip-reading. In another 
of his stories he makes lip-reading at a 
hundred yards as easy as face to face, 
and he even makes a Japanese spy read 
the lips at a quarter of a mile by the aid 
of powerful field-glasses. 

In fact, the majority of stories in which 
lip-reading has a part are based on an 
exaggerated misconception of what lip- 
readers can do. It is evident that the 
authors of most of them have only a 
hearsay knowledge of the art. To men- 
tion a few of the incidents which have 
appeared in fiction during the past few 
years, the lip-reading detective can stand 
across the street and understand every 
word of a conversation taking place be- 
hind a window of the house opposite ; or, 
with a telescope, from the windows of a 
tall apartment house he can look down 
upon people in the park below and under- 
stand all they say; or he can read the 
most difficult of proper names, which he 
had never heard of before, from the lips 
of a man moving rapidly some distance 
off. 

And yet it is not at all necessary that 
lip-reading should be capable of impossi- 
ble miracles in order to be a valuable 
adjunct to the detective’s skill. The 
great value of the dictagraph is that it 
enables the detective to overhear the con- 
versation of others unawares; and, to a 
less degree, that value also attaches to 
lip-reading. Lip-reading labors under 


the disadvantage that people are not so 
apt to express their secret thoughts when 


others are around as they would in the 
privacy of a room; also that even the 
best of lip-readers cannot understand a 
conversation to which they are not a 
party so readily as one to which they are, 
and further that absolute assurance of 
accuracy is not possible. But a skill that 
enables the detective to surprise even 
stray remarks of persons under suspicion, 
to catch the drift of a conversation, 
though not every word, and to penetrate 
in some measure unbeknown into the 
minds of others, has possibilities of 
achieving remarkable results. And I am 
credibly informed that there are detect- 
ives in the government service who use 
the art on occasion. 

Practically all lip-readers have expe- 
rienced the pleasure of catching remarks 
that were not intended for them—eaves- 
dropping, if you will—but most of it in- 
nocent and harmless. I have myself 
never been able to understand a whole 
conversation, save occasionally very short 
and simple ones, such as of people saying 
their good-byes at the train; but I have 
often seen parts of conversations and 
stray sentences and remarks. Usually 
they are commonplace, sometimes they 
are amusing. I have surprised several 
comments on myself by people whom I 
seemed to interest for one reason or an- 
other. One instance of this kind was 
when I was traveling with my wife and 
I saw a young woman at the end of the 
parlor-car say to her companion: “See 
that couple down there; I'll bet they’re 
bride and groom!” On seeing my smile, 
she covered her mouth and took care I 
should not see anything further. The 
nearest I ever came to detective work 
was at one of my conversation classes, 
when I saw a visitor extolling to one of 
the pupils the merits of a certain ear- 
phone, evidently acting as agent thereof. 

One successful piece of amateur de- 
tective work was carried through by one 
of my pupils quite by accident. Her son- 
in-law did business in three different cit- 
ies, having offices in Chicago, New York, 
and one other eastern city which I do not 
certainly recollect. Things had not been 
going right in the New York office; just 

















what the trouble was had not been estab- 
lished, though the manager was under 
suspicion. One day at a restaurant this 
lady saw the manager’s wife, who, all 
unsuspecting, sat two or three tables 
away, say to her companion that her hus- 
band was planning soon to leave the of- 
fice and take several of the best men 
there ‘with him. Mrs. X, my pupil, who, 
by the way, though hard of hearing, was 
still able to use the telephone, imme- 
diately called up her son-in-law, who hap- 
pened at that time to be in the other east- 
ern city, on the long distance and dis- 
closed the situation to him. Next morn- 
ing the manager was the most surprised 
man in New York, and I do not believe 
he knows yet how he was found out. 

A very good example of a credible use 
of lip-reading in fiction is to be found in 
the moving-picture drama, “With the 
Eyes of Love,” which was printed in 
Tue Vota REVIEW in June, 1914. It 
will be remembered that a young man 
was on trial for having murdered his 
father. All the circumstantial evidence 
pointed strongly toward him; but during 
the trial his sweetheart, who was a lip- 
reader, saw the real murderer, who was 
among the spectators, confess to the 
crime. It was not at all a case of ex- 
ceptional lip-reading. No long and in- 
volved conversation was understood word 
for word, the distance was not too great, 
and there was nothing particularly diffi- 
cult in the words and sentences that were 
understood. 

I have seemed perhaps to ridicule the 
use of field-glasses for detective work, 
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but rather I meant to ridicule the dis- 
tance, a quarter of a mile, at which the 
glasses were supposed to have been used. 
A distance of about 125 feet is the maxi- 
mum at which the naked eye may expect 
to read the lips, and not even then except 
for a possible word or two, and probably 
not unless there is exaggeration of the 
lip movements, such as would occur in 
shouting. I doubt if the best of eyes 
could do any real lip-reading at a distance 
much over 50 feet, and not at that dis- 
tance probably unless the lip-reader was 
being directly spoken to. But what field- 
glasses could bring an object a quarter 
of a mile away so near as that? At 100 
yards, which Nick Carter claimed was 
no obstacle for the naked eye, something 
might possibly be done with field-glasses ; 
but the eye unaided can hardly distin- 
guish the mouth from the nose at that 
distance. 

In short, then, the lip-reading detective 
cannot defy the laws of nature ; but, even 
eliminating miracles, he should find his 
art of great value to him on occasion. 
To do so, however, he must be a good, 
a very good, lip-reader ; he should apply 
himself to the study of the art diligently 
and apply it in experience as widely as 
possible. Certain types of mind are more 
apt at reading the lips than others, the 
predominantly synthetic and _ intuitive 
mind being far more successful than the 
analytic. The detective who wishes to 
add lip-reading to his accomplishments 
would therefore do well first to submit 
himself to tests to determine the degree 
of his probable success. 


HOW DIFFERENT WITH THE DEAF CHILD* 


HE, situation of a deaf child differs 
very much, from an _ educational 
standpoint, from that of the little hear- 
ing child. Two hours a day playing edu- 
cational games in a kindergarten is as 
much as is usually given or is needful 





* Excerpts from a handsomely printed pros- 
pectus issued by the Wright Oral School, No. 
1, Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 


for the little hearing child up to six or 
seven years of age; and his mental de- 
velopment and success in after life will 
not be seriously endangered if even that 
is omitted, and he does not begin to go 
to school until he is eight or nine. The 


hearing child of eight who has never been 
to school and cannot read or write has, 
nevertheless, 


without conscious effort, 
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mastered the two most important educa- 
tional tasks in life. He has learned to 
speak and has acquired the greater part 
of his working vocabulary. In other 
words, although he has never been across 
the threshold of a school, his education 
is well advanced for his years and mental 
development. 

The situation of the uninstructed deaf 
child of eight years is very different. 
The task which it has taken the hearing 
child eight years to accomplish, the deaf 
child of eight has not even begun. 

He cannot speak a word; he does not 
even know that there is such a thing as 
a word. He is eight years behind his 
hearing brother, and even if he starts 
now, unless some means can be found 
for aiding him to overtake his brother 
educationally, he will be only eight years 
old in education when he is sixteen years 
of age. And when he is sixteen, the 
psychological period will have passed for 
acquiring what he should have learned 
when he was eight. The fact that the 
child is deaf does not exempt him from 
the inexorable laws of mental psychology 
and heredity. In the development of the 
human mind there is a certain period 
when all conditions are favorable for the 
acquisition of speech and language. Un- 
numbered generations of ancestors ac- 
quired speech and language at that stage 
of their mental development, and this 
little deaf descendant’s mind obeys the 
law of inherited tendencies. 

If the speech and language-learning 
period, from two years of age to ten, is 
allowed to pass unimproved, the task of 
learning them later is rendered unneces- 
sarily difficult. 

Therefore, in the case of the little deaf 
child, the years from two to ten are 
crucial, and of far greater educational 
importance than the same period in the 
case of the hearing child. 

If a proper school for the little hearing 
child of five did not happen to exist in 
his immediate neighborhood, no one 


would think of insisting upon the ne- 
cessity of sending the little one away to 
a distant boarding-school. 


But that is 


what must be done in the case of the 
little deaf child, if precious and irrecover- 
able years are not to be lost. It is often 
a difficult matter to persuade a mother to 
sacrifice her own personal happiness and 
comfort in having the little child with 
her and to look far enough into the fu- 
ture to see that a true and unselfish love 
for the child requires her to entrust him 
to the care of others during these early 
and crucial years. 

Because of the extreme importance of 
these beginning years in the life of the 
little deaf child, it is a serious responsi- 
bility to assume the task of teaching him, 
Unfortunately it is a responsibility that 
is rather lightly assumed by some young 
women inadequately trained and without 
much experience. The highest skill and 
widest experience on the part of the 
teacher are more necessary during the 
first three years of the child’s educational 
life than at any other period ; yet mothers 
will often entrust their little children at 
this crucial time to inefficient young 
women who are willing to come to their 
homes, rather than part with the child 
and place him under more skilled and 
experienced teachers in a well-organized 
school. 

The teaching which the little deaf child 
receives during the first three years of 
his educational life is of vital importance 
to him. He needs then, as he will never 
need again, the highest skill and greatest 
experience. Many a child’s chances have 
been ruined by poor teachers at the start. 


A conference of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was held at Staunton, Va., last June, at 
which this school was represented by the Prin- 
cipal. The noticeable feature in many of the 
discussions was the increased desire for better 
speech in schools for the deaf and the almost 
unanimous opinion that good speech cannot be 
obtained except in really oral surroundings 
where supervisors, teachers, and superintend- 
ent are thoroughly in sympathy with oral teach- 
ing. This school owes its foundation and con- 
tinued existence to its sincere belief that if the 
deaf are to be taught to speak none but pure 
oral methods will be successful—From_ the 
Biennial Report of the Mystic Oral School for 
the Deaf. 
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PRONUNCIATION AT SIGHT 


How Shall Our Children Be Taught to Pronounce at Sight the Words 
of Our Written Language > 


BY THE LATE ALICE E. WORCESTER 


[At the editor’s request, Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, LL. D., principal of Clarke School, has 
kindly written this prefatory note. 

The following paper by Miss Alice E. Wor- 
cester now appears in THE VoLtTa ReEvIEW by 
request. It was originally presented at a con- 
vention of teachers of the deaf convened in 
New York at the Lexington Avenue School 
in 1884. It was published in the proceedings 
of that meeting, printed in the Eighteenth An- 
nual Report of the Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., for 1885, and was also issued in 
pamphlet form. Miss Worcester was at that 
time special teacher of articulation in the 
Clarke School and later became the vice-prin- 
cipal of the school, and remained so until her 
death, in January, 1889. 

The paper is a clear explanation of the pho- 


HIS question is one whose difficulty 
SL and importance are both sufficiently 
attested by its continual agitation in the 
public schools. ‘To any learner, young or 
old, English spelling must make not a 
little hard the first steps in the crooked 
road to knowledge which lies that way; 
and no one feels more keenly the embar- 
rassment arising from its irregularities 
and inconsistencies than does the teacher 
of speaking deaf children, who realizes 
afresh daily what a relief it would be to 
little, puzzled minds and overburdened 
memories if words were spelled as they 
are pronounced and pronounced as they 
are spelled. Every such teacher must 
grow more and more to feel that a pass- 
key to reading would be placed in the 
hands of thousands of ignorant people in 
America and England today if the words 
they speak and understand were repre- 
sented upon the printed page by charac- 
ters which stood as the unvarying equiva- 
lents of the sounds which produce them. 
Only about 42 such sounds are needful 
for English speech. This short alphabet 
of phonetics once learned, then, a little 
practice for power of combination given, 
and, presto, the work is done! And with 
what an “Open, Sesame,” to all that great 


netic reading method devised by the author 
and now in use in a modified form in nearly 
all the schools for the deaf in this country. 
It had (as all modern systems of phonetics 
must have) as its basis a thorough familiarity 
with Bell’s System of Visible Speech—with its 
scales of vowels and classes of consonants— 
but the development of this method was en- 
tirely original and most ingenious. So far as 
we know, no other method has been devised 
which makes deaf or hearing children so in- 
dependent in reading. Its introduction into the 
Montessori schools of the country is a recent 
endorsement of its worth and an added veri- 
fication of the oft-repeated statement that the 
most advanced ground in teaching is often 
occupied by the teacher of the so-called de- 
fective classes —CAROLINE A. YALE.] 


treasure of wisdom and beauty which 
lies behind the gates of print would the 
youngest, the poorest, the most meagerly 
taught enter upon life! “Visible Speech,” 
with its dream of a wider application as 
a “Universal Alphabet,” was only one of 
the outgrowths of discussion among 
scholars of the need of some such boon 
to the masses as this. 

Meanwhile, however, our troublesome 
spelling remains unchanged, and while 
it is what it is our question can hardly 
cease to be asked. Nor do such millen- 
nial visions of delightful improbabilities 
give us much help in answering it, unless 
we may gain from them a light by which 
to see present possibilities. If, indeed, 
we agree that the thing which would 
make an answer simple would be a per- 
fect system of phonetics, we may well 
look to see what there is in present con- 
ditions which might be made to any ex- 
tent to yield a similar result. But what, 
let us first ask, would be the advantage 
to the deaf of such a system? It is safe 
to assume in general that the best prin- 
ciples of work with other children are 
best also for the deaf, however the meth- 
ods of their application may need to dif- 
fer. And in this case the solution of the 
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hearing child’s difficulty would be that, 
also, of the deaf child’s greatest troubles. 
For— 

I. The aid to speech-reading would be 
almost incalculable. The words which 
the deaf child saw pronounced would in 
the very action of speech write them- 
selves simultaneously in his mind if each 
sound had, as was said, its unvarying 
representative in a letter or letters. 
Spoken and written language would thus 
become, in a fundamental sense, 
same; and while such obstacles would 
still remain as arise from sounds which 
look alike in speech, and from the ina- 
bility to see all the positions of rapid 
speech, the great “Hill of Difficulty” 
would have been removed from the way 
of speech-reading. 

Il. The aid to speech would perhaps 
be even greater. Not simply because the 
deaf articulator would be able to pro- 
nounce any and every word at sight, but 
because words would be written in pro- 
nunciation to him—pronounced to his 
eye—wherever he saw them. So articu- 
lation would be reiterated to his mind at 
every turn, supplying in large measure 
his present, greatest lack—that mental 
impression produced by the incessant re- 
currence of the same sounds by which, 
under ordinary circumstances, a_ child 
learns to talk. If, then, written words 
carried with them their own pronuncia- 
tion, the deaf child would think in speech 
as far as he thought in words; would 
read speech, write speech, and every word 
he met would be an articulation teacher 
to him. 

To whatever extent, therefore, spoken 
language can be made to write itself and 
written language to pronounce itself, to 
the eves and the understanding of the 
deaf, just so far the same thing has been 
accomplished which the ideal spelling 
would do. But can this be done to any 
extent and how? 

The involuntary answer of my own 
mind comes always in some words said 
to me by my father when, years ago, I 
stood at his knee, myself a little child 
just learning to read. It must have been 


in spring or early summer, I suppose, 


the, 


that those lessons were given which 
opened Wonderland to me; for it is al- 
ways morning in my thought of them, 
with a glimpse of blue mountains through 
the open window, and a sweet, windy 
breath from the garden outside to freshen 
the memory of the kind face into which 
I looked as I said my alphabet—an alpha- 
bet of sounds, by which in the midst of 
a busy life my father found time to teach 
all his children to read. 

“What are the four sounds of A? 
“What is the sound of B?” “How many 
sounds has C and what are they?” So 
the lesson ran, and following this came 


-the first steps of simple combination, 


“Give the sound of B; now the first 
sound of A; now say them slowly to- 
gether ; now quickly, as you would talk!” 
A few such lessons, too, I recall. But 
the time of which I wish to speak is that 
which came next—the day when my 
father opened for me a little blue-cov- 
ered story book. Slowly, one at a time, 
he telling me at first which vowel sounds 
to give, I pronounced and wonderingly 
recognized the words which seemed to 
speak themselves as I put sound with 
sound. “Say them as you would talk,” 
said my father, “and the book will talk 
to you; and the book did, indeed! Many 
little rules, hints as to “‘silent letters,” etc., 
were given as I went on; but beyond this 
point the only direct help I received was 
help to use my wits. “Does that sound 
like any word you ever heard? You have 
the wrong sound of some letter. Try 
another and see if that makes sense. 
Look at the other words and see what 
ought to make sense. Think of other 
words spelled like this and how they 
were pronounced. Use your reason and 
your judgment. Use your reason and 
your judgment.” 

These were my father’s often repeated 
words; and in them and in the sturdy 
common sense of his method lies, I think, 
a germ of help for this much-vexed ques- 
tion. To do as he did, in gaining for our 
children all possible help from simple 
rules, while teaching, still, that all rules 
are not final; to lead them from the first 
to think and compare and decide; to in- 
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troduce them at once to that with which 
they must eventually deal; to use reason 
always rather than memory—herein lies 
the secret of the best success. My 
father’s success with his children was 
rapid and complete. A few months of 
such instruction found us, every one, de- 
youring with intense enjoyment every 
child’s book within reach; and let me 
say, in passing, that deaf children, in a 
new class taught in a somewhat similar 
fashion the past year, were able at the 
end of five months to read any ordinarily 
simple text at sight with sufficient cor- 
rectness to be perfectly intelligible, 
though the rules for pronunciation which 
enabled them to do so had been learned 
only in course of the development of 
their articulation, and at that time they 
had had no “reading lessons’ whatever. 
Take, for example, this, which I heard a 
little girl of seven pronouncing to herself 
as she sat in class one day, from a Bible- 
roll upon the wall, whose large, bright 
picture had, I suppose, attracted her at- 
tention. I noted, and here italicise, cer- 
tain words which she mispronounced ; 
the rest were perfectly clear, and neither 
I nor another teacher, who was asked to 
listen without seeing the text, failed to 
understand what was meant by any word. 


Jesus asked* them where they had buriedt 
Lasarus.t Then they brought§ him to the grave. 
It was a cave and a stone was rolled to the 
door of it. Jesus said,|| “Take away the stone.” 
And after the stone was taken away Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, “Lazarus,t come forth.” 
As soon as he had spoken these words,§) Lasz- 
arust came out alive, with his hands and his 
feet bound with grave-clothes, and his face 
tied around with a napkin. 





Said the teacher of this class after- 
ward, “I have a bright little sister at 
home, seven years old, who has been in 
school a year. She can read those pages 
from her primer, which she has learned 
to read in school, but she could not be- 
gin to take unfamiliar text and read it at 
sight like that!” Could not this be said 








* Pronounced askéd. + Pronounced bur-ied. 
tPronounced Lazarus. §Pronounced sounding 
the g. || Pronounced as if rhyming with /aid. 
{ Pronounced as if rhyming with cords. 
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of many and many another bright little 
child after its first year of instruction in 
a primary school? 

For the teaching of articulation and of 
reading, a strong voice*has been heard of 
late in favor of the “syllable” method 
for the one and the “word” method for 
the other. It seems to me, however, that 
in behalf of our question it may be 
urged : 

I. That this fact remains: speech, 
however taught, is made up of a limited 
number of sounds, produced by definite 
positions of the vocal organs. Also 
words, though each be a unit, are made 
up of combinations of a limited number 
of letters, which, in their exact order and 
number in each instance, the mind must 
grasp and retain to enable children later 
to distinguish between words or repro- 
duce them in writing. If, then, there is 
any correspondence between the spoken 
and written representatives of the same 
idea which will make it possible to learn 
them, not as two things—separate, ar- 
bitrary, and distinct, to be connected only 
by an especial act of memory in each 
case—but as one, through some essential 
likeness, time is saved when time is short 
and very precious, and reason assists 
memory where the load upon memory at 
the least is very great. 

II. Whether consciously or not, these 
positions of the vocal organs must be 
taken, and with reasonable accuracy, to 
produce even intelligible speech. The 
debt our own speech owes to our con- 
tinual hearing of the same sounds is dem- 
onstrated not only by the speed with 
which speech becomes indistinct or im- 
perfect when hearing is destroyed, but 
also most significantly by the effect of 
hearing another language for any length 
of time to the total exclusion of our own. 
If, therefore, the printed words he sees 
can be made to speak to the deaf child 
by emphasizing essential things in his 
pronunciation of them continually to his 
mind, we have a help for the preserva- 
tion and distinctness of his speech, which 
we cannot lightly pass over in consider- 
ing how reading is to be made of most 
avail. 
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III. The aid to lip-reading from an 
established habit of connecting positions 
with spellings, instinctively, is also to be 
considered and is not less important; but 
I only pause to urge that— 

IV. In point of fact, elementary 
sounds, even when taught only in combi- 
nation, are made distinct to the pupil’s 
apprehension to a considerable extent by 
the necessity in correcting articulation 
of emphasizing the point in fault and, in 
teaching it, of bringing out the point to 
be attained. Such knowledge of them, 
therefore, as is needful for the intelli- 
gent study of their representatives in 
words may be given at the same time, 
with very slight addition to the work and 
without dwelling more upon them in di- 
rect articulation drill than would other- 
wise be thought desirable. 

Among those who teach by sound two 
methods of representation are in com- 
mon use: the symbols of “Visible 
Speech” and the diacritical marks of the 
dictionary. The cause of articulation for 
the deaf in this country owes much to 
Visible Speech, both from the study of 
vocal phystology, to which it has led, and 
from the fact that it has offered through 
its students almost the only source of 
supply for the recent and urgent demand 
for articulation teachers. I am glad to 
express here my great personal obliga- 
tion to it; and it has been with reluctance 
that I have gradually come to the belief 
(after using Visible Speech for six years, 
with a large number of classes, and with 
an earnest purpose to gain from it every 
advantage for the children) that the use 
of symbols with the classes of our insti- 
tutions is a hindrance rather than a help 
at every point. 

A hindrance, first, to lip-reading. Not, 
as has been so often urged against it, be- 
cause of the time it takes from the lip- 
reading of words as ordinarily spelled by 
being taught first, but for the reason, not 
enough considered and far more vital, 
that it leads the pupil to look only for 
unvarying representatives of the posi- 
tions he sees, and to expect, also, to find 
words spelled by a number of letters cor- 
responding to their number of sounds, 


bringing a long period of confusion 
later amid the multitude of spellings, 
among which all his previous ideas must 
be readjusted. To attain freedom in 
speech-reading, he must be trained from 
the first to consider different spellings of 
the same sound; he needs to see “silent” 
letters, and to know that it may be a 
combination of a number of letters as 
well as a single letter which represents a 
given sound. 

As to speech, no little undeveloped deaf 
child ever learned to talk by taking of 
himself, from his understanding of them, 
the positions indicated by such symbols, 


“He must be shown how to take them— 


must be taught, in short, to imitate as 
much when they are used as under any 
other circumstances. They never create 
speech ; what actually happens is the ex- 
act reverse of this; their correspondence 
is explained to positions taken through 
power thus already acquired in another 
way or to actions which are involuntary. 
Moreover, only the simplest, most evident 
things about such symbols can be ex- 
plained to a little child at all. At first 
and for a long time they remain practi- 
cally arbitrary signs to him. Better, then, 
that letters, with which sounds thus 
learned can be just as easily associated, 
and which will be in daily use through- 
out all the years of his growing intelli- 
gence, should be taught first. If there is 
value to him in physiological symbols, let 
it be secured by teaching them when he 
has such mental development that they 
can be understood. 

Diacritical marks are open to the same 
objections as Visible Speech, while they 
have not the merit of real symbolic 
value; they are purely arbitrary; they 
are not consistent, and the effort to con- 
struct from them any satisfactory repre- 
sentation of such a table of sounds as is 
necessary for English speech is indeed a 
discouraging one. Webster counts 18 
vowel sounds. ‘Ten of these are to be 
represented by the two marks ( ) and 
(~) over five letters. The same mark 


stands for a different sound in every in- 
stance, though they are consistent in indi- 
cating in each case the length of the 








ee a ae 


Pn ee ae. eae 


+ lee OPO OE 
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vowel marked. Let us, then, go on a little. 
Aand e marked 4, é are to be pronounced 
respectively as in air and there; but the 
same mark over u (i) gives the sound 
heard in urge, and over o (6) the sound 
of “broad a,” says Webster, while broad 
ais marked a and to give the i sound to 
er and ir they must be written €r andi r, 
while the two dots which turn a (a) to 
aw turn « and o (u, 0) to 00. Take a 
much simpler matter of consonants. 
Voice added to the sound of s gives that 
of z, and to th the sound of “hard” th. 
But the addition of voice to s is to be in- 
dicated by a line below that letter (s), 
while the same addition to th is shown 
by a line through it. Not exactly logical 
or clear, it seems to me, to the mind of a 
little child whose “reason and judgment”’ 
are to be used! 

The reason urged in behalf of using 
these marks in articulation teaching is, 
of course, that the pupil will thus be pre- 
pared to use a dictionary. But some time 
must surely elapse before a deaf child, 
or any other child just in school, will ob- 
tain much practical help from a diction- 
ary; meanwhile, apart from the teacher 
and the school-room, he sees marks and 
symbols nowhere. .The proportion, too, 
of the words which he will ever look up 
in a dictionary and deliberately fix in his 
memory to those which will thrust them- 
selves upon his notice at every turn— 
upon the printed page, in his home let- 
ters, on the very signs that line the 
streets—is as one toa million! To givea 
child who comes to the dictionary as the 
rest of us do, with sounds ready-made to 
be marked, a key to the “key” which will 
enable him to use it easily, is, in my own 
experience, not a difficult matter. But 
for daily use the mischievous thing about 
them both is this: that marks and sym- 
bols tend directly to lead the mind away 
from the habit of reasoning and discrimi- 
nation. Not finding them except as they 
are written for him, the average pupil 
waits to have them written, and expects 
to do little or nothing by himself except 
to commit to memory. With the habit 
of using them, too, any but the most self- 
denying of teachers will continually dash 


them down to mark the pronunciation 
of new words rather than take the pre- 
cious time from other work to make the 
pupil reason out the application of rules. 
The difference in value between that 
which is memorized simply and_ that 
which the mind makes its own by under- 
standing need hardly be discussed. 

And the worst of it is we do a long 
work only to undo it! We spend months 
in teaching children that certain sounds 
have certain symbols, or we mark one 
letter “long” and another “short,” only 
to find in the end that we must, if chil- 
dren are ever to be able to pronounce a 
new word for themselves, give them 
reasons, teach them rules and different 
spellings, lead them to think, to judge by 
comparison, and to decide. If, then, this 
must be done at last, why not at first? 
We waste time, always too short; we 
confuse our pupils by obliging them to go 
through one process only to change to 
another; we retard progress by necessi- 
tating a continual mental translation, if 
we do anything else. 

In venturing to ask, for a few mo- 
ments, your kindly consideration of a 
simple plan used the past two years with 
my own classes, it is not at all because I 
can claim it to be a sufficient answer to 
all these hard questions, or even to be a 
perfected system. The charts referred 
to below, and given in full in an appendix 
to this paper, present the results of two 
years’ practical experiments; but they 
have been brought to this form through 
many changes suggested by the daily ex- 
perience of the school-room, which, while 
confirming the principles they seek to em- 
body, has constantly opened new possi- 
bilities of application. Other changes in 
details of representation are doubtless 
still to be made. I only offer them here 
as a suggestion of work in the direction in 
which, more and more, I seem to see the 
light. 

Considering that written language as 
it meets our children in daily life comes 
only in the form of letters and combina- 
tions of letters, my effort has been to see 
how far it might be possible to lay aside 
all marks and symbols and to deal di- 
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rectly with the problem in the form under 
which it presents itself. It does indeed 
seem essential to have some standard 
representative for each English sound. 
It is from this need, of course, that marks 
and symbols have arisen. 

I. As far, then, as I have been able to 
discover any unfailing letter or spelling 
which gives one of these sounds, I have 
used it as the foundation of work upon 
each. These stand first in each group 
upon the chart. (See Appendix, Vowel 
Chart.) Where not even one invariable 
representative has been found for a given 
sound, one of those most common is 
meant to stand in this place. But next, 
and more needful perhaps, has been the 
attempt—- 

II. To make letters mark themselves 
for pronunciation, to the greatest possible 
extent, by their position in words and 
their connection with other letters. Take, 
for example, the sound of long a. The 
simplest and most nearly invariable rule 
for its pronunciation is that for monosyl- 
lables ending in “silent” e. When this 
vowel sound is taught as an element, 
therefore, it is first represented to the 
pupil in this way: —a—e. (See Appen- 
dix, Vowel Chart.) Work upon combi- 
nation at once fills these blanks with con- 
sonant letters in endless variety: 





—a—e 


c k 

—a—e 
! 
aL. it 


—a—e 





The quick teaching of the child’s sight, 
which shows him that the relative posi- 


tion and connection of the “—a—e”’ re- 


main unaltered, whatever the letters may 
be which fill the other places or however 
they may be changed, makes its pronun- 
ciation a matter of established fact to him 


very speedily. Again, a, in a similar po- 
sition without the e, has always its short 
sound. Representing this element, then, 
by the position of the letter which pro- 
duces it, —a—, the child fills blanks as 
before: 





seeing, more and more clearly, that the 
unchanging a is left always in a position 
which will, in future, carry its own pro- 
nunciation with it to him. So (see Ap- 
pendix) with i and y. So (though with 
more exceptions in the case of the long 
sound) with 0. The child will see these 
letters in these relative positions all his 
life, where he will see neither marks nor 
symbols. He has no small advantage, then, 
in being independent of such helps; for, 
to just such an extent as these rules ap- 
ply, the pronunciation of written lan- 
guage becomes not an act of memory, 
but of sight. It is true indeed that there 
is scarcely a rule for English spelling that 
is not “proved by its exceptions,” many 
or few! But under this method of teach- 
ing the work of memory is reduced to 
its minimum. A child who knows that, 
in general, the position of certain letters 
in words tells him their pronunciation has 
only to remember the exceptions to his 
rules—a very different and much lighter 
matter. I cannot speak too strongly upon 
this point. Would that we had a spelling 
which makes infallible rules possible! 
But, as it is, how often does the teacher, 
baffled by exceptions to the simplest rules 
he can frame, give up the effort alto- 
gether, and fail even to gain for his pu- 
pils the benefit of that “half loaf” of the 
proverb. 

3ecause we cannot say of all words 
similarly spelled that they are pronounced 
alike, shall we teach the pronunciation of 





= sas a-es ashClCOU 
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each separately, with no reference to the 
rest, leaving thus a mere confusion of 
likenesses and differences? Or shall we 
clearly separate from the mass that por- 
tion—often very large and never des- 
picable—of which we can say to our pu- 
pils, “Words spelled in this way follow 
a general rule; knowing that, you need 
only to learn these, among them, which 
must be remembered as exceptions.” In 
short, shall we anywhere teach fifty sep- 
arate words where we need teach only a 
dozen, or a dozen where we need to teach 
but one? “It is forgotten,” says Prof. 
Bonamy Price, in a recent article on edu- 
cation, “that memory is far severer for 
the brain than the exercise of intelli- 
gence; and thus the thinking power ‘is 
struck with paralysis.” 

Of another point I wish to speak here: 
the fact that this direction of thought at 
once leads the child to consider “silent 
letters,” so called, and their real value in 
words. To return to the example already 
used: in “—a—e” the e ceases to be a 
superfluity and becomes a component part 
of the vowel, avoiding a puzzle of lip- 
reading, which always rises under other 
methods of teaching. A-child sees, we 
will say, the word “same” spoken for the 
first time. We will suppose that sounds 
are represented to him by unvarying 
physiological symbols; this word, then, 
writes itself to his mind thus: OU He 
also knows the written word “same” and 
its meaning, but what is there in the pic- 
ture that this pronunciation makes to sug- 
gest it? Or he has been taught letters 
and has learned to represent the long a 
sound by the letter which bears that 
name. Then his mental transcription of 
the word is this: “S-a-m” ; which not only 
fails to suggest the correct written word, 
but gives a spelling which actually stands 
for quite a different pronunciation. If, 
however, he has been taught this vowel 
in the way which has been suggested, his 
“—a—e” at once makes the frame-work 
of the written word he knows; the pro- 
nunciation and the spelling coincide and 
become reasonable to his thought. The 
real importance of this seemingly simple 
matter would, I think, be quite apparent 


if time would permit a full discussion 
here of the part which a secondary letter 
plays in the actual spelling of words 
which contain our long vowel sounds. 
We find the long a sound represented in 
monosyllables by “—a—e,” “ai,” “ay,” 
etc.; but rarely, if ever, by the letter a 
alone. It is often represented by this 
letter in polysyllables, but in a great ma- 
jority of cases is dependent for its value 
on these same “silent letters” of the root, 
which must be present to the mind in de- 
ciding the pronunciation of the derivative 
word. A glance at any table of vowel 
spellings, like that in the key to a diction- 
ary, is enough to open an interesting sub- 
ject for thought in this direction. 

III. Of important letters and spellings 
having more than one sound, for whose 
pronunciation no fixed rules can be given, 
it is taught at once what and how many 
sounds each has to be remembered and 
decided between. So, if the pupil cannot 
be surely told, for example, when ow will 
have one sound and when another, he 
may at least know that it will have one 
of two, and that if his first pronunciation 
is wrong the second must be right. Such 
spellings are repeated on the chart, each 
one standing in the groups under every 
sound it may represent; they are num- 
bered also, the better to be connected in 
memory. (See Appendix for ow, ea, 00, 
u.) 

IV. The most common spellings of 
each sound are grouped so that they may 
stand clearly together before the eye and 
be inseparably connected with the thought 
of that position when seen in speech, to 
assist the mind in its discriminating pro- 
cess. 

\. The attempt has been to represent 
on such a chart just those rules for pro- 
nunciation which the elementary language 
of classes always obliges them to learn as 
early as possible—the most nearly inva- 
riable and the most frequent in applica- 
tion. And then— 

VI. To connect these so intimately 
with the very sight of letters and act of 
speech that they shall not need to be re- 
membered, but can be made the base of 
a continual addition in the shape of short 
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lists of exceptions or of rules that apply 
only to small classes of words and the 
words to which they apply, which must 
be largely matters of memory. 

This basis may well seem a slight af- 
fair for so complicated a structure as 
English spelling to build upon. But, 
though some of the commonest words 
and those first taught are found as ex- 
ceptions to the rules here indicated, of 
their general applicability let me give an 
instance. With the new class of children 
at the Clarke school the past year, the 
first part of the well-known “Jacob’s 
Reader” was used a short time daily dur- 
ing the last few months of the year for 
the sake of its picture-teaching and sim- 
ple language. Counting the different 
words in it one day, I noted as. follows: 


WYSE EMMIDRE.. os. cyoctsc eke bake oesacre 
Number coming directly under rules on 


NTE ch nn Suis sty Seca pea ere OSS taiwan 510 
Number coming under first additional 
OR COs i ic ccd ces beene ones 35 
Number which conform to chart by— 
1. Crossing out a superfluous letter 
i ERED co ok is ai baa beeen ee 
2. Showing double force of a wakes 
CBF GOERS ons ss sis be wins bala 
Number which contradict chart (e. g., 
SO 5s iso See Uee a eae ctun dans emes 64 


Out of 677 different words, then, 545 
should be pronounced at sight by the child 
familiar with his first year’s work, the 
utmost help needed being a number pen- 
ciled over a letter here and there. Of 
the remaining 132 many were, in point of 
fact, pronounced rightly by the children 
who used the book, through that instinct 
of selection curious to watch in them as 
in hearing children, which seems to come 
with growing familiarity with print. 

If, on the other hand, such charts seem 
too cumbersome to present to young pu- 
pils, the results of work with this same 
little class may help to prove that prac- 
tically they are not so. The time from 
September 23 to Christmas was given 
up to such drill on elementary sounds, 
combinations, and control of breath and 
voice as seemed to us essential to secure 
good speech. All this work was done 
from the lips; but while the teacher did 
not write the children did! With each 


new sound was taught as its equivalent 
the key-spelling on the charts. Then, if 
a child spent a minute working over a 
sound—s, for example—he wrote that 
letter on his slate afterward, no matter 
how many times a day. If it was a com- 
bination which he repeated from his 
teacher’s lips, he wrote that. As first 
spellings grew familiar more were added, 
building his charts up slowly and by de- 
grees. <A daily time for penmanship— 
needful, with other exercises, for rest 
and change of work—helped in the cor- 
rect formation of the letters thus learned. 
All was done gradually, with no separate 
time for this teaching and no appreciable 
effort on the child’s part; done chiefly in 
moments when he would otherwise have 
been unoccupied or waiting for his turn 
to recite. But when language work be- 
gan in earnest, there was no need in 
teaching the meaning of such words as 
foot, feet, toe, leg, arm, hand, cheek, 
nose, mouth, tooth, teeth, book, cat, boy, 
man, etc., to teach the written form. We 
gave the spoken word; that, if I may be- 
allowed the expression, wrote itself to 
the child’s mind, and he knew what the 
spelling should, be without being told. 
Of course, the first words taught this 
class were chosen with some care that 
they might fall under rules; but the ease 
and rapidity with which the children 
learned, later, the many words which did 
not in all respects conform to their charts 
showed how lightly memory was taxed 
in other directions and confirmed our be- 
lief in the right principle of the work, 
while it greatly exceeded our expecta- 
tions. More language, more independent 
use of language, more talking, better 
speech and lip-reading than I ever knew 
in a class of the same grade before was 
the result of the year’s work; with the 
ability to read at sight of which I have 
spoken, and to write from the lips with 
a degree of correctness which was very 
encouraging. 

The rules these children learned in a 
year, almost without effort, were the 
same which I have sometimes failed, in 
all the five years of their primary course, 
to instil into classes so thoroughly that 











Or Oe Or ae 
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the children neetl not stop to remember 
to apply them. The class of a year be- 
fore made the same quick response of 
intelligence to that which strove to sim- 
plify their early work and to adapt itself 
to their reason. The reason of a very 
little child is a great power! 
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f ee 0O0 
| ame uv 
pelt er —w 
ea’ ir 
yr 00” 
sapien 4 ur Ww 
—7— ——ar u* 
loc —or 
re | —o—e 
—a—e a 
al ) 8) 
ay ar | ow’ 
—e— or 
y {4 au 
ea’ | a aw 
—a— —O-—- 
jyo0 | —i—e f ou { oi 
u —y—e low’ oy 
| igh 
—¥ 
Key to Vowel Chart 
fod { boot 
me ° { her 1 rude 
| these sir | screw 
| meat martyr 
, fur { book 
sit dollar { put 
hymn doctor | want 
yard fire 
| home 
came coat 
tail | potato 
{‘ y care | cen 
{ten { corn 
) sorry { cup { because 
| head (sofa | saw 
cat Soma Cee a 
— { mine { out f oil 
use | scythe l cow l boy 
} right 


| my 
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CONSONANT CHART 











p (f sh 
t i ph 
[k Vv fo 
4 ck ] 
le th wh 
th? 
[b = 
4 b tch 
| (bp) s 
J 
fa... ; [ ce | g 
-—d c 4} ci ge 
(dt) ley] | (deh) 
ae 
ls (gk) ; 
m Ss h 
n x 
ng qu 


Notre.—Dashes show the position of a 
given letter or letters in words; as, 





y =y initial, 
—y —y final, 
etc. 

Prepared’ for young classes, these 
charts are based upon monosyllables to a 
considerable extent. Rules for accent— 
which in polysyllables change, in some 
instances, the pronunciations here indi- 
cated—are to be taught later, while for 
little ones who cannot understand at once 
much about syllables the length of a dash 
may be used to show a “long” or “very 
short” word to the eye, as the final y in 
a two-syllable word like money ( y), 
and the final y of different pronunciation 
in a tiny monosyllable like my (—y). 

It is also to be noted that final r not 
being a full consonant, but a glide, the 
rules for vowels with consonants in gen- 
eral do not apply to that letter when 
final. Always influencing the sound of 
the vowel preceding it, it is considered 
separately in each case in that relation, as 
will be seen below. (See er, ir, ur, etc.) 

Final b, d, g are taught, ending with a 
little breath-sound to relieve the tension. 
This is indicated by the b, etc., of 
the Consonant Chart. (bp) 
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ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS IN TEACHING METHODS 


BY A. J. 


N DISCUSSING professional matters 

it is important that there should be a 
definite and well-understood nomencla- 
ture as to terms. One finds in one’s ex- 
perience with teachers that much variety 
of meaning is attached by them to the 
words “analysis” and “synthesis,” as ap- 
plied to methods of teaching. The dic- 
tionary usually gives the following mean- 
ings to the terms: “Analysis, the resolu- 
tion of anything into its component ele- 
ments”; “synthesis, composition, or the 
putting of two or more things together.” 

The terms are used among teachers of 
the deaf as relating to teaching methods, 
and, more particularly, to those of speech 
and speech-reading. As the teaching is 
given by the teacher, the terms clearly 
refer to his procedures. 

In the earlier methods of teaching, the 
teacher resolved speech into its compo- 
nent elements, or sounds, and developed 
each separately, combining them into 
words as progress allowed. It is obvious 
that such a method of teaching was, at 
its basis, entirely analytic. In modern 
methods the teacher puts two or more 
elements, or sounds, together to form 
words, and seeks to obtain the direct 
recognition and reproduction of these as 
wholes. The basis of this procedure is 
synthetic, and the syntheses given as ex- 
ercises already exist for the use of the 
teacher in the words of the English lan- 
guage. 

If one cared to be critical, it might be 
pointed out that, as regards the learning 
of speech, analytic teaching implies that 
the learner, guided by the teacher, must 
make the necessary sound syntheses for 
words, and that synthetic teaching neces- 
sitates that the learner should analyze 
the syntheses of words into elements in 
order to utter their individual sounds. 
This perhaps accounts for the frequent 
confusion of the significance of the 


terms ; but for the purposes of discussion 
at meetings of teachers of the deaf, the 


STORY 


terms should be regarded as applying to 
teaching and not to learning. Ferreri 
and all modern writers on the subject use 
them in this sense. 

The analogy of the hearing child dem- 
onstrates that the synthetic method of 
developing speech is the more natural of 
the two. If it can be adopted in the edu- 
cation of the deaf child, there can be no 
doubt as to its superiority over the ana- 
lytic method. It is superior for two main 
reasons : 

1. The psychic value of speech is domi- 
nant from the beginning, in that words, 
expressive of meaning, are continuously 
used as speech exercises. The purely 
analytic method necessitates the expendi- 
ture of a considerable period in the ut- 
terance of elements and combinations, 
which cannot bear intelligible meaning. 

2. The physiological action of speech 
is more naturally rendered. The modi- 
fying influences of sound upon sound, 
when spoken in the syntheses of words, 
are important factors in the development 
of easy and natural speech. The organic 
position of a vowel in the company of a 
particular consonant is not necessarily 
exactly that which marks it when asso- 
ciated with another consonant ; nor is the 
actual position of a consonant placed with 
an open vowel exactly that when asso- 
ciated with a close vowel. These recipro- 
cal influences of sound upon sound in 
syntheses not only refer to speech, but 
also to speech-reading. The optic images 
of sounds are correspondingly changed 
when used in different associations just 
as their organic positions and actions are 
in speech. It is clear that the child 
trained on strictly analytical lines to ac- 
cord a full value to each element is handi- 
capped when he comes either to utter or 
to lip-read the natural syntheses of words 
It is doubtful whether the hearing child, 
trained from the beginning on the ele- 
mental lines of the deaf and having no 
other experience with speech than that 
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usual with the deaf, could ever attain its 
physical and psychic perfection as he 
does from its purely synthetic presenta- 
tion. 

So far as synthetic methods of teaching 
are concerned, there is therefore no ques- 
tion as to their superiority over the ana- 
lytic. The only point at issue is whether 
they can be satisfactorily applied in the 
instruction of the deaf. Deafness is the 
only condition that raises the doubt. 
Under whatever method the child may be 
taught, it is an obvious fact that the only 
way of minimizing the disabilities of 
deafness to their least possible point is 
that, as early in life as possible, normal 
or natural means for his development 
should be adopted. We increasingly ag- 
gravate the natural and inevitable effects 
of deafness in deferring his education 
till seven, eight, or even later years, by 
adding to them a sort of “artificial stu- 
pidity,” artificial in the sense that natural 
training would have prevented it, conse- 
quent upon mental, and often physical, 
atrophy during years which are of the 
utmost importance in development. 

If the training of the deaf child is 
commenced early in life, there is no 
doubt that synthetic methods of teaching 
speech and speech-reading can be adopted 
to the great physical and intellectual ad- 
vantage of speech, formed and seen. 

But the question may be asked: “If 
these synthetic methods of teaching be 
adopted, can they be made to entirely ex- 
clude the analytic?” ‘The answer is cer- 
tainly “No,” although the extent to which 
they may be profitably utilized necessarily 
varies in different children. For the en- 
couragement of the teacher, it may be 
said that no hearing child acquires his 
speech without some elemental teaching 
or correction. Teachers in schools for 
such children are always correcting faulty 
sounds or practicing them as elements; 
but with the deaf, to whatever extent it 
may be possible to develop speech and its 
reading in its natural synthetic setting, 
as in words and sentences, it is clearly to 
the promotion of its naturalness, ease of 
production, and psychic efficiency. 

There is something far more than 
merely speaking to the deaf child re- 


quired from the teacher in the synthetic 
development of speech; in fact, the 
knowledge he should possess is deeper 
than that of its purely analytic forma- 
tion. This demand is more than balanced 
by the mental brightness stimulated in 
the children, consequent upon the con- 
tinuous contact with exercises that have 
meaning. 

As in everything else in the education 
of the deaf, there is a tendency in the 
teaching of speech to rush to extremes 
and to dogmatize. On the one hand, 
there are those who affirm that deaf chil- 
dren need only to be spoken to and they 
will speak—the climax of synthesis; and 
on the other, that they can only be taught 
to speak by mastering each sound as an 
element—the climax of analysis. One 
gets accustomed to search midway be- 
tween opposite sections of thought for 
the truth, and perhaps the truth in this 
matter lies between these two extremes, 
though at what particular point it is diffi- 
cult to define. Each child is “a law unto 
himself” in this thing. Each will indi- 
cate for himself where his synthetic abil- 
ity breaks down and where the assistance 
of the analytic should come to his aid. 
The teacher, too, is also an important 
factor. The ideals animating him, the 
study and research he brings to bear upon 
the matter, and the extent to which he is 
prepared to render personal service to the 
child, all influence the degree to which 
naturalness in development —and_ syn- 
thetic speech and speech-reading are un- 
doubtedly natural—can be attained. The 
impossible of one teacher is the possible 
of another. 

But modern experience has clearly 
shown that synthetic methods of develop- 
ing speech and speech-reading, whether 
regarded from the physical or the psychic 
viewpoint, should be carried to their full- 
est possible point of realization, and that 
other methods should be called into the 
service of the child when these fail.— 
From The Teacher of the Deaf. 





“We have only just come to realize the 
working of the power that makes for right- 
eousness throughout history. And our failure 
to understand it and to interpret it to young 
people is the great fault of our system of 
educations.” 
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PHONETIC SYLLABICATION 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


HIS sixth in a series of occasional 

papers* on phonetic topics calls at- 
tention to some principles in connection 
with speech, which are either little known 
or much neglected. 

The effect of this ignorance or neglect 
is widely manifest, not only in school ex- 
ercises, but in the public utterances of 
those who have passed through school 
and college, and occupy the lecture desk 
or the platform. The rarest quality 
among all classes of speakers is the clear, 
intelligible delivery of words. 

That which ought to be characteristic 
of every educated person we look for 
almost in vain among the majority of the 
most highly educated. Instead of sono- 
rously vocalizing, crisply articulating, and 
speaking out to their hearers, they mutter 
and mumble and speak in to themselves. 

The fundamental fault is the absence 
of phonetic syllabication. Syllables and 
words run together, so that the closest 
attention is required to enable the hearer 
to gather the sense. Instead of this we 
ought to be able to catch the speaker’s 
every syllable. The difficulty is that a 
speaker must utter syllables before an 
auditor can catch them. This art our 
lecturers and other orators have need to 
set themselves to study. They deliver 
words and phrases, but not syllables. 
Sentences are made up of phrases, phrases 
of words, and words of syllables. In 
public delivery the last is the most im- 
portant, for if syllables are heard, words 
and phrases will not fail of apprehension ; 
but if syllables are lost, ambiguity and 
unintelligibility result. The hearer’s at- 
tention flags, and the best oratorical ef- 





* The series consists of : 

I. Popular Shorthand—a New Principle of 
Stenography. 

II. Speech Tones. (Out of print.) 

IIT. Note on Syllabic Consonants. 

IV. Address to the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 

V. The Sounds of R. 

Where cash accompanies the order, copies 
of any one of the above series I to V, except 
IT, will be sent for 10 cents. 


forts may in this way be rendered nuga- 
tory. Sound travels only at a definite 
rate, and before the voice can reach a 
distant hearer the speaker’s ill-articulated 
syllables become commingled to the ear, 
and, of course, confused to the mind. 

Spoken syllables are not the same as 
written syllables. The latter are divisions 
to the eye, to show the etymology of 
words; the former are divisions to the 
ear, and are governed solely by the sound. 
Every syllable, even in the quickest ut- 
terance, should have a separate impulse 
of voice; but practically a large propor- 
tion of impulses are lost through vocal 
mismanagement. 

The elements which make up syllables 
are vowels and consonants. Vowels re- 
quire an open channel in the mouth, and 
consonants require a more or less com- 
plete closure of some parts of the mouth. 
Now, herein lies the grand principle of 
syllabic articulation. The direction of 
organic action ought in all cases to be 
from close to open—that is, from con- 
sonant to vowel; whereas the prevailing 
habit among faulty speakers is to make 
the action from open to close—that is, 
from vowel to consonant. The effect is 
that vowels, instead of having a free 
channel through the mouth, directly from 
the throat, are, as it were, squeezed be- 
tween consonants, cut short, and often 
altogether lost. 

The principle of oral action, from close 
to open, cannot be too clearly appre- 
hended. Its practical application dictates 
that any vowel between consonants should 
be collocated phonetically with the con- 
sonant which precedes, and not with that 
which follows it; and conversely, that 
any consonant between vowels should be 
collocated with the vowel which follows, 
and not with that which precedes it. 
Thus: 

he-te-ro-ge-ne-ous 
0-ra-to-ri-o 
e-ter-ni-ty 
e-ve-ry 
a-ny 
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When double consonants are written, 
the same principle applies. Only one of 
the consonants is sounded, and therefore 
only one is recognized in phonetic syl- 
labication. Thus: 


i-(r)ri-tate 
a-(t)ten-dance 
di-( f ) fi-cul-ty 
e-(r) ro-ne-ous 
a-(1)le-go-ri-cal 


ha-(p) py 
fe-(1)low 
si-(1)ly 
ho-(r)ror 
cu-(n) ning 


The reader is presumed to give the 
customary pronunciation to these words. 
Thus: 
hé te r6 gé né ols, a 1lé gd ri cal, horror, 


&e. 
The phonetic divisions in 
ha-(p)py, fe-(1)low, &c., 


will, no doubt, at first sight, seem unnat- 
ural to many persons; nevertheless, this 
syllabication represents the actual process 
of utterance. The latter is only concealed 
from recognition by our orthography, 
which, for want of distinctive characters, 
compels us to write very different va- 
rieties of sound by the same letters; as 
in: 

ub 

bu 


eb ib ob 
be bi bo 


ab 
ba 


Thus we have become accustomed to 
distinguish “long’’ and “short” sounds of 
the vowel letters by their position; short 
sounds preceding, and long sounds: fol- 
lowing, a consonant. From this Habit 
short vowels are thought to be inseparable 
from the succeeding consonant ; they are, 
in fact, said to be “stopped” by the con- 
sonant. But this is a mistake. The stop- 
page of vowel sound is not due to con- 
sonant action, but to the organ of voice 
itself. Vowels are stopped only where 
they are formed—in the throat. There 
is therefore no more difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the vowels separately in the 
syllables 


320, << O-Ds = 42D. O-Ds 14D 


than in 


b-4, b-é, b-i, b-d6, b-i. 


of any such difficulty would 


The idea 
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never have entered the mind if we had 
had separate letters for the sounds 
ae ae ie eee 

Vowels are utterances of voice, issuing 
from the throat, and merely molded in 
passing through the mouth. Consonants 
are constrictions or obstructions of the 
mouth channel, producing a hissing, puff- 
ing, or buzzing effect. The sounds of 
vowels thus originate in the throat, and 
the sounds of consonants originate in the 
mouth. In whispering, the breath is 
simply unvocalized, and for vowels it 
Hows through a free channel, from the 
throat, while for consonants it is com- 
pressed, with more or less fricativeness, 
in some part of the mouth. 

Consonants are sometimes accompanied 
by voice, but as often they are mere 
breathings, without a trace of vocality. 
One-half of all consonants are thus en- 
tirely voiceless, as heard in the words 
SH-e, S-ee, F-ee, TH-igh, P-ie, T-ie, 

K-ey, a-SH, u-S, iF, oa-TH, 
u-P, ou-T, oa-K. 


In all of these words the sound of the 
consonant cannot possibly flow into or 
mingle with that of the vowel. Even in 
the most rapid utterance the two ele- 
ments really remain apart, as distinctly 
as if one were pronounced today and the 
other tomorrow. 

The mouth can do only one thing at a 
time, and thus the relation between ele- 
ments in syllables, syllables in words, and 
words in sentences is merely that of 
sequence, not combination. The sequence 
is so close and rapid that no break is 
noticeable; but between voiceless and 
vocal elements, as in all of the above in- 
stances, a break there must be. The or- 
gan of voice is entirely unused for each 
of the consonants and brought into sep- 
arate action for each of the vowels. 

This fact—of sequence, and not com- 
bination, among syllables and elementary 
sounds—is so fundamentally important 
that it should be, once for all, settled in 
the reader’s mind by experiment. Pro- 
nounce the syllables 


&e., 


at first with a prolongation of the con- 


see, she, fee, 
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sonant sound and with an interval be- 
tween it and the vowel; then with ordi- 
nary compactness of verbal utterance; 
and afterwards as fast as possible; and 
it will be found that the vowel and con- 
sonant elements do not tend to coalesce 
under any degree of rapidity. 

In the syllabication of words the divis- 
jon may sometimes be, indifferently, either 
etymologic or phonetic, as in the words 


baker, eating, striking, owner, ruler. 
These words, divided etymologically, 
yield the syllables 
bak-er, eat-ing, strik-ing, own-er, rul-er; 
but, divided phonetically, they yield the 
syllables 
ba-ker, ea-ting, stri-king, ow-ner, ru-ler. 


So, when two or more consonants meet 
in proximate syllables, the consonants 
may either be divided between the sylla- 
bles or else all the consonants that can be 
uttered without an intervening vowel 
may be united in one syllabic impulse. 
Thus the word 


exert 
may be phonetically syllabled either into 
eg-zert or egz-ert. 


The form 
e-gzert 


might be added; but that the compound 
at the beginning of the second syllable 
would be one which is unknown in our 
language. 
The word 
exercise 
may be phonetically syllabled into 
ek-cer-cise, ex-er-cise, or eks-ers-ise. 
However words may be divided, a sepa- 
rate vocal impulse must be heard for 
every syllable. Thus there must be two 
vocal impulses in the word 
exett : 
three in the word 
exercise ; 
four in the word 
difficulty ; 


five in the word 
arbitrariness ; 
six in the word 
transubstantiation, &c. 


Careless speakers lose the syllabic im- 
pulse by elision of unaccented vowels in 
one syllable out of every cluster of three 
or four syllables, as in 


gen’ral lit’ral poss’ble 
nec’sary exper’ment univers ty 
ace’racy prob’ble philos’phy 
‘ksplore incomprehens’ble  partic’lar 


The true principle of oro-vocal action 
is exemplified in singing. The voice in 
song is distinctly poised on every vowel, 
and consonants are only instantaneously 
heard in the transition from vowel to 
vowel. To the eye of a singer the di- 
visions 


ha-(p)py, fe-(1)low 


will not seem unnatural, because they are 
precisely such as he habitually makes in 
singing. The faulty speaker anticipates 
the consonant that follows a vowel and 
shortens the vowel to reach it. The 
singer never does. The march of articu- 
lation in the one case is from consonant 
to consonant in successive syllables; in 
the other case it is from vowel to vowel. 
What is done in singing should be done 
in speaking: Poise the voice on every 
vowel! 

The chief difference between the two 
modes of utterance—speech and song— 
is that the tones in singing are level, 
while those in speaking are inflected. 
Inflected sounds are less easily projected 
to a distance than level sounds; but voice 
is equally the material of speech and 
song, and voice must be ever present and 
paramount in the one form of utterance 
as in the other. 

In singing the voice is sustained for a 
definite time on every note, and one note * 
may be many times as long as another: 
in speaking only two quantitative classes 
of vowels are discriminated—single-im- 
pulse sounds, which consist of instanta- 
neous emissions of voice, as heard in the 
words 
doll, 


odd, 


pull, 
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and double-impulse sounds, where the 
voice is sustained through the time of 
two impulses, as heard in the words 


awed (= aw-awed), call (= ca-all), 
pool (= poo-ool). 


The terms “long” and “short” might 
be used to designate these classes but for 
the ambiguity associated with that no- 
menclature, “long” and “short” having 
reference commonly to unlike sounds of 
the vowel letters, whereas quantitative 
names should refer only to longer or 
shorter sounds of identical quality, as in 


il (French) = éél, and eel (English) = 
éé-€al. 

A table of English vowels is furnished 
at page 101. Let the reader, for his own 
improvement, pronounce each of these 
sounds in the two modes of single-im- 
pulse and double-impulse sounds—as ex- 
plained above—and he will in this exer- 
cise gain a command over the organs of 
speech such as is not otherwise to be so 
readily acquired. 

Pure single-impulse vowels are rarely 
heard colloquially in America, the ordi- 
nary “short” sounds being made double 
both in quantity and quality by a gliding 
addition to the original sound. Thus for 
“man” we hear ma-an, for “then” the-en, 
for “ill” i-ill, for “off” o-of, for “up” 
u-up, etc. The effect is unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of drawling. This habit is, how- 
ever, happily, less common in public de- 
livery than in conversational speech. 

The faulty action of the mouth in 
moving from open to close positions is 
strikingly illustrated in stuttering and 
stammering. The voice in these cases is 
choked in the throat or emitted in dis- 
continuous jerks, and the mouth is con- 
sonant-clogged. In my long experience 
with defects of this kind the true prin- 
ciple of oral action has invariably worked 
like a charm. In many instances the im- 
pediment has wholly disappeared after 
the first lesson. Only the nervous dread 


of habitual difficulty can prevent imme- 
diate relief, when once the stutterer has 
practically learned the simple law of pho- 
netic syllabication: to articulate from 
close to open positions. 
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In communicating this key to the art 
of removing impediments of speech I am 
giving my American brethren a valuable 
professional hint. During more than 50 
years I have proved the efficacy of the 
method, and the principle will now no 
doubt be much more widely tested in this 
far greater field of work. 

But I am showing the applicability of 
the same principle to the improvement of 
public delivery in cases where nothing in 
the nature of impediment exists. The 
common oratorical defect of indistinct- 
ness we meet on every platform. Let 
speakers give the subject a little thought, 
observation, and experiment. Let them 
ponder on the ‘precept: give every sylla- 
ble its own impulse of voice. Then let 
them listen to themselves and be con- 
scious that they violate this precept. The 
cure is in their own hands—apply the 
precept! This work each man can best 
accomplish for himself. 

But while self-surveillance may suffice 
for the correction of individual speakers, 
the pupils in schools should be regularly 
trained in the right method. The most 
improving exercise in reading is, un- 
doubtedly, to pronounce words phonet- 
ically syllable by syllable. When this 
analytic power is attained, fluent reading 
will then be merely a more rapid sequence 
of the same sounds. In carrying out the 
exercise of phonetic syllable-reading the 
voice must not be drawled from one syl- 
lable to another, but stopped at the end of 
each, whether long or short. The fol- 
lowing is an illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION OF PHONETIC SYLLABICA- 
TION 


(On the influence of great actions.— 
W ebster.) 


“Great ac-tions and stri-king o-(c)- 
cu-(r)rences, ha-ving ek-(x)ci-ted a 
tem-po-ra-ry ad-mi-ra-tion, o-f(te)n pass 
a-way and are for-go-(t)t(e)n, be-cause 
they leave no las-ting re-sults, a-(f) fec- 
ting the wel-fare of co-(m)mu-ni-ties. 
Such is fre-quent-ly the for-tune of the 
most bril-(l)iant mi-li-ta-ry a-chieve- 
ments. Of the ten thou-sand ba-(t)- 
tl(e)s which have been fought; of all 
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the fields fer-ti-lized with car-nage; of 
the ba-(n)ners which have been bathed 
in blood; of the wa-(r)ri-ors who have 
hoped that they had ri-s(e)n from the 
field of con-quest to a glo-ry as bright, 
and as du-ra-ble as the stars, how few 
con-tin-ue long to in-te-rest man-kind! 
The vic-to-ry of yes-ter-day is re-versed 
by the de-feat of to-day; the star of mi- 
li-ta-ry glo-ry, ri-sing like a me-te-or, 
like a me-te-or has fa-(1)len; dis-grace 
and di-sas-ter hang on the heels of con- 
quest and re-nown; vic-tor and van- 
quished pre-sent-ly pass a-way to o-bli- 
vi-on, and the world holds on its course, 
with the loss on-ly of so ma-ny lives and 
so much trea-sure. 

“But there are en-ter-pri-ses, mi-li- 
ta-ry as well as ci-vil, that some-times 
check the cu-(r)rent of events; that give 
a new turn to hu-man a-(f)fairs, and 
trans-mit their con-se-quen-ces through 
a-ges. We see their im-por-tance in their 
re-sults, and call them great, be-cause 
great things fo-(1)low. There have been 
ba-(t)tles which have fixed the fate of 
na-tions. These come down to us in his- 
to-ry with a so-lid and per-ma-nent in- 
flu-ence, not cre-a-ted by a dis-play of 
gli-(t)te-ring ar-mour, the rush of ad- 
verse ba-(t)tal-ions, the sin-king and ri- 
sing of pe-(n)nons, the flight, the pur- 
suit, and the vic-to-ry; but by their 
e-(f)fect in ad-van-cing or re-tar-ding 
human know-ledge, in o-ver-throw-ing 
or e-stab-li-shing des-po-tism, in ex-ten- 
ding or de-stroy-ing human _ ha-(p)pi- 
ness. When the tra-ve(1)ler pau-ses on 
the plains of Ma-ra-thon, what are the 
e-mo-tions which strong-ly a-gi-tate his 
breast? What is that glo-ri-ous re-co- 
(1)lection that thrills through his frame 
and su-(f)fu-ses his eyes? Not, I i-ma- 
gine, that Gre-cian skill and Gre-cian va- 
lour were here most sig-na-(1l)ly dis- 
played; but «hat Greece her-self was 
saved. It is be-cause to this spot and to 
the e-vent which has ren-dered it i-(m)-* 
mor-tal, he re-fers all the suc-cee-ding 
glo-ries of the re-pub-lic. It is be-cause 
if that day had gone o-ther-wise Greece 
her-self had pe-rished. It is be-cause he 
per-ceives that her phi-lo-so-phers and 
o-ra-tors, her po-ets and pain-ters, her 
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sculp-tors and ar-chi-tects, her go-vern- 
ment and free in-sti-tu-tions, point back- 
ward to Ma-ra-thon, and that their fu- 
ture (ex )eg-zis-tence seems to have been 
su-spen-ded on the con-tin-gen-cy, whe- 
ther the Per-sian or the Gre-cian ba-(n)- 
ner should wave vic-to-ri-ous in the 
beams of that day’s se-(t)ting sun. And 
as his i-ma-gi-na-tion kin-dles at the ret- 
ro-spect, he is trans-por-ted back to the 
in-te-res-ting mo-ment; he counts the 
fear-ful odds of the con-ten-ding hosts ; 
his in-te-rest for the re-sult o-ver-whelms 
him; he trem-bles as if it were still un- 
cer-tain, and seems to doubt whe-ther he 
may con-si-der So-cra-tes and Pla-to, 
De-mos-the-nes, So-pho-cles, and Phi- 
di-as as se-cure yet to him-self and to the 
world.” 

The reader will observe that these pho- 
netic syllables wherever possible end with 
a vowel, in accordance with the govern- 
ing principle of oral action—“from close 
to open.” This must, manifestly, relieve 
the consonant blockades to which the 
stutterer is subject; as it will also pre- 
vent the possibility of such elisions of 
unaccented vowels, as now so frequently 
disfigure the utterance of thinkers and 
men of science. 


ENGLISH VOWELS 


The following table comprises all the 
varieties of English vowel sound. Pro- 
nounce each vowel (without consonant) 
in the two quantitative modes, with ex- 
actly the same quality of vowel: 


17 | pool I | eel 
16 | pull 2/ ill 
15/\ old 3 ale 
14 ore 4/ air 
13 | all 5 ell 
12 | doll 6 an 
II up 7 a (article) 
10| err ask 
ie 
ah 





COMBINATIONS 
8-2, isle; 8-16, owl; 12-2, oil; y-16, cure; 
y-17, cue. 
The numbers in this table should be 


associated with the vowel sounds; other- 
wise the learner will be confused by let- 


ters. Thus: 
4 2 2 6 2 3g 1 2 2 yv-i6 
Pho-ne-tic sy(1)la-bi-ca-tion is the cure 
i$; 42.7 49.2. — 4.48 iI 10 


for o-ra-to-ri-cal and o-ther 
oon - 12 1 
de-fects of speech. 

Exercise on the preceding table in- 
volves the recognition of 34 vowels (17 
long and 17 short) in addition to five 
diphthongal combinations. To pronounce 
all of these with definiteness will give the 
best possible training to the organs of 
speech and to the ear. Some of the 
sounds will be found to be unfamiliar in 
one or the other of the quantitative 
forms; their utterance will therefore be 
of great assistance in enabling the 
speaker to acquire the knack of pro- 
nouncing foreign sounds. Some of the 
sounds also differ in quality so little that 
an untrained ear can hardly distinguish 
them. Thus: 


Nos. 4 and 5 (air and ell) 
Nos. 10 and 11 (err and up) 
Nos. 14 and 15 (ore and old) 


present only shades of difference ; but the 
discrimination of just such nice varieties 
is the test of a cultivated pronunciation. 

The fauits referred to in this paper 
are unfortunately most felt where the 
speaker's subject is the most intellectual. 
Boanerges may rouse the echoes at some 
camp-meeting or political caucus; but the 
man of science, expounding and demon- 
strating, does not need to employ impas- 
sioned oratory. He must, however, “be 
not too tame neither.” He must speak 
so as to be heard by all his auditors, and 
above all remember that he is speaking 
to them and for their information. All 


this is so self-evident that it seems idle 
to set it forth; but observation will dis- 
cover illustrations only too commo of 
For example, a 


the need for doing so. 
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lecturer was recently explaining a dia- 
gram on the screen and using a soft con- 
versational voice, as if making a confi- 
dential statement to another gentleman 
on the platform, while a thousand people 
were straining their ears in vain to 
participate in what was said. Another 
turned his back to the audience, while he 
pointed out some object of which he was 
speaking, and he continued for some 
time to talk to the wall, oblivious of the 
fact that his voice could not possibly 
reach those for whom it was intended. 
Another kept his eyes fixed on the MS. 
before him, while he read from it mut- 
teringly, as if for his own information; 
and another closed his eyes, in speaking, 
as if blinded by excess of his own light. 
The speakers in these cases were not 
schoolboys or tyros, but men, and men of 
eminence in their departments. 

Common sense would seem to be 
enough to preserve speakers from such 
errors ; but the subjects of them are sim- 
ply unconscious. of their failings. The 
blame for this goes back to the common 
school, where no training in articulation 
and vocalization had been afforded to the 
pupils. To the schools we must look for 
amendment in the future. Teach the 
young to speak intelligibly, to speak out, 
and to pronounce words distinctly, and 
the formation of such habits as now de- 
tract from effectiveness will be rendered 
impossible. 

THE Wortp’s Unitrep States.—In closing a 
notable address on visible speech delivered be- 
fore the College of Preceptors in London, 
England, on February 9, 1870, Prof. A. M. Bell 
said: 

“It is the peculiarity of this system that it 
has no nationality. Except in its origin, it is 
as much Russian, Chinese, or Hottentot as 
English. The principle is equally applicable to 
any language. A physiological truth, once de- 
veloped, is deathless. Whether, therefore, the 
‘nvention be first utilized in this or in a distant 
age, in connection with our living tongue, or 
with its yet unborn successor, or whether it 
must wait for that universal language which 
must one day arise to serve the needs of the 
World's United States, the principle of the 
system will live to fulfill the ends of its dis- 
covery—the good of man and the glory of 
God.” 
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POOR SPEECH DUE IN GREAT PART TO METHODS 
EMPLOYED* 


F PARTICULAR interest are cer- 

tain phases of the speech work in 
which an effort is being put forth to 
secure to the deaf more natural voices 
and easier speech. Some highly success- 
ful work has been accomplished by the 
schools whereby accuracy and flexibility 
of articulation, fair breath control, and 
speech phrasing have been secured; but 
the voices, although well placed, resonant 
and modulated in. some instances, have 
too frequently been monotonous and 
harsh or weak and constricted. It is 
often found that, although they take cor- 
rect “positions” for sound, the speech of 
certain pupils is difficult to understand 
and disagreeable, a condition attributable 
to poor vocalization and lack of apprecia- 
tion of rhythm which in speech becomes 
accent and phrasing. Many oral teachers 
are of the opinion that the poor speech 
more often found in the case of a con- 
genitally deaf child than in a “semi-mute” 
is due in great part to the methods pur- 
sued rather than to inability on the part 
of the individual. 

Several of these institutions have 
raised their standard in voice training 
and recognize the fact that the greatest 
possibility of satisfactory speech rests 
with the younger children. Experience 
extending over years has made it evident 
that the best results can only be obtained 
by constant and skillful attention to voice 
production in the entrance classes and by 
persistent drill in modulation and tonal 
development through all the school-years. 

Necessity and pleasure are the two 
most potent factors in habit formation, 
and in one class of children in school 
about 12 months the formation of the 
speech and lip-reading habits has been 
consummated through adherence to these 
two factors. Practically no written work 
was done during the first year, the visual- 





*From that portion of the Annual Report of 
the State Board of Charities of New York 
prepared by Miss Helen Hill, Inspector of the 
Schools for the Deaf. 


muscular rather than the written form 
being impressed on the pupils’ memories ; 
and as they were given only one means 
of communication, of necessity they al- 
ways used it. Furthermore, the work as 
presented to the children has been a 
source of delight to them and they have 
learned to undertake new things with 
perfect confidence. Because the atten- 
tion is constantly focused on the mouths 
and lips of teacher and companions rather 
than upon charts and written forms, the 
pupils become unusually observing and 
alert as regards the position and manipu- 
lation of the vocal organs, and the new 
positions suggested by the teacher are 
more readily imitated. Hence, although 
the initial drills are not directed to the 
elementary articulation work per se, the 
later results in this phase of speech de- 
velopment, both from the standpoint of 
accuracy and rate of progress, appear 
more satisfactory than under the usual 
articulation methods. The “babbling” 
and resonance exercises apparently give 
the children pleasure and they are often 
heard early in the year humming in one 
tone while busy with some Montessori 
material. 

The exercises in walking and dancing 
given with the use of the piano convey 
to the pupils the pleasant physical sensa- 
tion of rhythm and accent and, in time, 
the idea of voice control as regards syl- 
labic accent and word grouping. Further, 
through feeling the difference in vibra- 
tions of the low, medium, and high tones 
from the piano, and also from other sug- 
gestions, the pupils reach the point where 
they can voluntarily give more than one 
tone ; and having once recognized the dif- 
ferences in muscular feeling due to mod- 
ulation, progress in tone inflection be- 
comes rapid in all speech work. The 
initial instruction in articulation is for 
continuity rather than accuracy and is 
not allowed by its difficulties to become 
a detriment to good tone. Thus if, in 
giving a new combination, the voice of 





Liz 


the pupil is constricted and unnatural, 
something more familiar is practiced un- 
til, having gained the muscular sensation 
of good voice, the new combination is 
again attempted, and usually is given 
properly and with natural tone. It should 
be stated also that the intellectual de- 
velopment of young children consequent 
upon these newer adaptations of the oral 
method is remarkably good. 

The standard of work being done by 
the most capable teachers in these schools 
calls for pedagogical preparation of a 
highly technical character and continual 
study after entering the profession. One 
institution has arranged for its corps of 
teachers a course of lectures on voice 
production by an eminent specialist whose 
work on Helen Keller’s voice indicates 
the possibility of more natural tone pro- 
duction in the deaf. A similar course is 
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desirable for the other institutions. The 
schools should be able to fill vacancies 
with young men and women of intel- 
lectual ability and special preparation for 
this work of teaching the deaf, whereas 
under present conditions they are often 
forced to accept young people of high- 
school education plus one year’s special 
training, or else to take in college gradu- 
ates who subsequently pursue a prepara- 
tory course while teaching. The supply 
of well-qualified teachers is limited, and 
therefore this State should have a well- 
established preparatory school for pro- 
spective teachers of the deaf, connected 
either with one of the institutions or with 
a college. The dean of Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University is ready to con- 
sider the establishment of such a course, 
but the matter has not been fully worked 
out. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS BEST FOR DEAF 
BY MABEL SEARCH 


HAT the education of deaf children 

in day schools is far more beneficial 
to them than years spent in an institution, 
where they are deprived of individual 
care and the advantages of real home life, 
is the opinion of Miss Frances Wettstein, 
principal of the school for the deaf. 

“If kindergartens and early school 
training are necessary for hearing chil- 
dren, are they not of infinitely greater 
value to the deaf?” asks Miss Wettstein. 
“The deaf are called selfish, deceitful, 
quick-tempered, irritable, and hard-heart- 
ed. This is true only when they are de- 
prived of the advantages which are ac- 
corded to other children. Take any 
hearing boy and let him run the streets 
until he is 10, then send him away from 
home, and what will become of him, even 
though the principal avenue through 
which his soul may be reached is not 
closed ? 


HOME DEVELOPMENT BEST 


“Because a child is deaf, he cannot be 
so soothed and controlled by the voice as 
can a hearing child. 


Impressions which 


are ordinarily conveyed by sound must 
be carried to him in some other way. 
Some one must act as that child’s ears 
and make up to him what he loses through 
his inability to hear. Who is better fitted 
to do this than the mother? Can an in- 
stitution where large numbers of children 
are treated as a unit develop the child’s 
individuality and aid him in overcoming 
his great handicap as well as can the 
mother aided by the teacher in the day 
school? It is the home life which de- 
velops the child character and makes him 
a happy member of the family, but it is 
his mental, physical, and industrial de- 
velopment which will later make him a 
useful member of society. 

“In preparing a deaf child to earn a 
living, it is of primary importance to give 
him the power to communicate with the 
people he has to deal with. If you wish 
to fit a deaf child to communicate with 
hearing people after he leaves school, you 
must give him an opportunity to mingle 
with the hearing people while he is being 
trained. In an institution where all but 
the officials and instructors are deaf, 
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what chance has a deaf child to learn to 
understand hearing people. He and his 
deaf little associates will make signs to 
each other instead of speaking, and sooner 
or later they begin to feel that their 
method of communication is odd and pe- 
culiar compared to that of hearing people. 
They become diffident when in the pres- 
ence of hearing people and will talk little ; 
and when they begin to feel that they are 
set apart from other folks, it is almost 
impossible to get them over the idea. 


IN THE DAY SCHOOLS 


“Out of my experience and observa- 
tion I have come to believe that all deaf 
children who are normal in other ways 
should go to day schools. Let the deaf 
child develop in the natural environment 
with his brothers and sisters sharing and 
bearing the troubles of life, learning to 
sacrifice his desires for those of others; 
then send him to school at an early age, 
let him learn to communicate with hear- 
ing people, and develop self-reliance. 

“The majority of boys and girls of 
average intelligence and with no defects 
barring deafness will be able to attend 
the higher schools of learning with hear- 
ing boys and girls. There can be no ques- 
tion that this is the best policy to pursue, 
for only by constant practice can English 
become the vernacular of the deaf, and 
only by constantly associating with hear- 
ing people can the deaf overcome the dif- 
fidence and embarrassment that makes 
them feel isolated and unhappy. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS ENGAGED 


“In Milwaukee the policy which is be- 
ing carried out for the industrial educa- 
tion of the deaf is wise and sound. In- 
stead of establishing separate industrial 
departments for the deaf,a special teacher 
is employed at the high school, one at 
the boys’ trade school and one at the girls’ 
trade school, not only to give the pupils 
extra assistance, but also to tide them 
over the period of timidity. In this way 
the pupils get special attention as they 
require it, and they have the advantage 
which I have stressed so important—as- 
sociation with hearing people.”—From 
the Milwaukee Journal. 
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VOLTA REVIEW’S QUESTION BOX 
POINT DOWN S$ AND sh 


At the time I wrote you about point 
down s and sh (see Vouta REviEw, page 
76) I also wrote to Miss Sparrow, Miss 
Yale, and Miss Moffatt. Before writing 
to any of you I gave such a symbol for 
point down s and sh as seemed to describe 
the process of formation. I find very 
often, however, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to describe adequately what 
I am doing or to feel as accurately as I 
should. 

My symbol for point down s I gave as 
O+, and point down sh as ©’. Miss 
Yale gave them as follows: Or, O°. 

These symbols will convey to you, I 
think, my impressions. Whether or not 
you produce them in this way is a matter 


of great interest to me. 
H. T. 


LIP-READING CLASSES AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 3665 Washing- 
ton street, San Francisco, will represent 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, principal of the 
New York School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition during April, May, and June 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Demonstration classes (of four pupils) 
for beginners are being formed; tuition, 
$45 for 35 lessons, with free admission 
to the exposition grounds on these days. 
A larger class for advanced pupils will 
also be formed; tuition, $35 for 35 les- 
sons, with free admission. The work for 
this advanced class will be talks upon the 
artists exhibiting in the Department of 
Fine Arts. As each of these lessons will 
be complete, pupils may attend as many 
lessons as desired, if due notice is given. 
The classes will meet in the Education 
Building. 


The State Civil Service Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois, will hold unassembled examina- 
tions during the month of April to provide an 
eligible list of teachers of the deaf. Questions 
will be mailed to non-residents and may be 
answered at home. Application blanks may be 
secured by addressing the Commission. 
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ELIMINATE “DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


No man is held in higher esteem by the deaf 
fraternity than Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet; yet 
here are statements that he contributed 40 
years ago to the /nternational Review, July, 
1875. (See also American Annals for the Deaf, 
October, 1875.) 

“Those who are charged with the manage- 
ment of institutions should consider how im- 
portant it is to avoid all unnecessary reminders 
to the deaf and dumb that they constitute a 
class, and especially that they are looked upon 
and treated as objects of charity. It is an 
outrage upon a class of persons, quite as ready 
to be self-supporting and wealth-producing as 
any other, to call the institutions established 
for their education ‘Asylums,’ and it is to be 
hoped that the few still retaining this op- 
probrious title, including the venerable and 
much-to-be-honored mother of all such schools 
in this country, will soon rid their corporate 
names of this offensive term, though they can- 
not by this tardy act of justice atone for the 
injury they have done through a half century's 
misappropriation of a word. 

“We are disposed to go even further in our 
criticism of the corporate titles of schools for 
the deaf and dumb, urging that the words 
‘deaf and dumb’ or ‘deaf-mute’ be omitted al- 
together. Is it not trial enough to be 
deaf and dumb without being obliged to re- 
mind one’s self and one’s home friends of the 
fact in the heading of every letter written 
from school?” 


MERITED PRAISE 


Referring to a poem written by a mem- 
ber of this Association, The Literary 
Digest of February 20 comments as fol- 
lows: 


Competent critics have called “The Uncon- 
quered Air” the best sonnet written by a poet 
of this generation. Its author shows in this 
poem (from the London Atheneum) that she 
does not need novel and startling themes like 
aviation to write interesting verse; on a most 
ancient subject she has something fresh and 
striking to say. 

SLEEP 


To “the Child in us that trembles before 
death.”—PLato. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Say hast thou never been compelled to lie 
Wakeful in Night’s impenetrable deep, 
Counting the laggard moments that so creep 

Reluctant onward; till, with voiceless cry 

Enduring, thou hadst willing been to fly 
From Life itself, and in oblivion steep 
Thy tortured senses? To such longed-for 

sleep 

Death is a way; and dost thou fear to die? 

Nay, were it this, just this, and naught beside— 
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Merely the calm that we have anguished for, 
The wayfarer might still be glad to hide 
From grief and suffering!—but how much 
more 
Is Death—Life’s servitor and friend—the guide 
That safely ferries us from shore to shore! 


It was Mrs. Coates who contributed to 
The Century, some years ago, the charm- 
ing verse entitled 


HELEN KELLER WITH A ROSE 


Others may see thee; I behold thee not; 
Yet most I think thee, beauteous blossom, 
mine; 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 
Things once too briéfly looked on, long for- 
got— 
Seem by some tender miracle divine, 
When breathing thee, apart, 
To hold the rapturous summer waim within 
my heart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest all the voiceless things I speak, 
And to my yearning makest mute reply: 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—oh, kind !— 
Beauty for one and all, gave fragrance for the 
blind. 





No Loncer “Dums,” Nor Ark WE “CHAR- 
iry.”’—We are rejoicing that a recent law has 
been passed changing our corporate name to 
the “North Carolina School for the Deaf,” 
and we are classed and defined as a school. 
When the school was first created, in 1801, we 
asked that the name be as above, but the legis- 
lators presenting the bill argued that some 
“poor, dumb child” might be denied admission 
if “dumb” should be left out of the title— 
E. McK. Goodwin in The Deaf Carolinian, 
February 13, 1915. 





Suertock Hoimes’ CREATOR IS AN ORALIST.— 
The Revue des Sourds-Muets says that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, the author of Sherlock 
Holmes, is a friend of the deaf and a strong 
partisan of oralism. He spoke at the Asso- 
ciation for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, 
in London, and declaimed against signs, which 
he called that “clumsy method.” 





Miss Luna May Bemis writes: “There is no 
better gift you can make than this splendid 
magazine, the new Voitra Review. It is a suit- 
able present for holidays or for regular days. 
I commend it to every one, everywhere.” 





The Volta Bureau has received a shipment 
of about 100 copies of Stories and Rhymes in 
Melville Bell Symbols, by Miss Rebecca Spar- 
row. The price of the book is $1. Order 


quickly, for the demand exceeds the supply. 
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HeLeEN Ketter.-—The Volta Bureau has 70 
copies of the reprint of the charming tribute 
paid by John Hitz to Helen Keller in The 
American Anthropologist, June, 1906. Mr. 
Hitz was the superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau for 20 years, and Helen Keller called 
him her “foster father.” It is a monograph of 
18 pages, with six portraits. While these few 
copies remain a copy will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 15 cents. Collectors of 
literature relating to Helen Keller should se- 
cure a copy at once. 

The Volta Bureau also has a few copies of 
Helen Keller: A Psychological Study, by Rev. 
J. T. McFarland, D. D. (1804), and a few 
copies of The Instruction of Helen Keller, by 
Miss Annie Sullivan (1804). While copies 
remain either pamphlet will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 10 cents. 

The article in this issue reprinted from THE 
Voita Review, on “A Plea for the Play Co- 
efficient in Teaching Conversation to the Chil- 
dren,” is the joint production of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Babcock, citizens of this State and par- 
ents of two deaf children, one of them now a 
pupil in this school. The article shows evi- 
dence of deep study and large knowledge of 
the subject of the education of the deaf; more- 
over, it speaks from the viewpoint of the par- 
ent, with the parent’s instinct and interest to 
guide to the conclusions reached. When we 
remember it was from the efforts of the 
Bollings, the Cogswells, the Hubbards, and the 
Dudleys, all parents of deaf children, that the 
work of deaf education in this country received 
its best initiative and its most effective impetus, 
it is the more gratifying and encouraging to 
have the parents of this generation come for- 
ward as they have done and are doing to aid 
the work of the education of the deaf to the 
wisest and best solution of its problems.— 
Editorial in The Nebraska Journal. 








What is the use of a large number of schools 
for the deaf in seeking legislation to have the 
word “dumb” removed from their official title 
when they allow it to appear quite prominently 
in the columns of their papers? Does it help 
to bring the deaf before the hearing public in 
the proper light? Certainly not. Then why 
not omit the word altogether? The more those 
school papers keep the objectionable word in 
the limelight, the harder it will be for the deaf 
to eliminate it. If those schools and their 
papers had any real respect for the deaf, they 
would do everything possible to make the lives 
of the deaf worth living—The Deaf Canadian, 
February 3. Be SLROE, 


The greatest kindness we could do to the 
deaf would be to cease making these distinc- 
tions and trying to set the deaf apart as a 
separate class. The deaf person is mentally 
and in every respect just like other people, 
except that he cannot hear—The Canadian, 
January 15. 




















CuuMms.—In the October number of THE 
VoLTA REVIEW a teacher* of deaf children asks 
for pictures showing the relative size of ani- 
mals. This group gives a striking contrast in 
the size of a girl, a horse, and a dog in a most 
attractive manner. The horse is a full-grown 
carriage horse, but is not as large as a work 
horse.—Luna M. Bemis. 


“As it is the peculiar method of the Acad- 
emy to interpose no personal judgment, but to 
admit those opinions which appear most prob- 
able, to compare arguments, and to set forth 
all that may be reasonably stated in favor of 
each proposition, and so, without obtruding 
any authority of its own, to leave the judg- 
ment of the hearers free and unprejudiced, we 
will retain this custom which has been handed 
down from Socrates; and this method, dear 
brother Quintus, if you please, we will adopt, 
as often as possible, in all our dialogues to- 
gether.”—Cicero de Divin. Lib. it, $ 72. 





* Pictures for Language Teaching. By Edith 
M. Buell. Page 601. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 
(Continued from February) 
SECTION SECOND—ARTICULATIONS, 


P is an obstruction of breath only; there is no effort of voice in its forma- 
tion; it has no sound but the slight explosiveness of breath which finishes it. A 
fault is often created by the conjunction of the lips while the breath is being 
drawn in, so that a degree of audibility is given to their meeting. This, in an 
aggravated degree, accompanied by deficient glottal power, produces stammering 
of a very heavy and convulsive kind. The lips, and the organs of articulation 
generally, should assume the positions required for the different elements, gently 
and after the act of inspiration is finished—retain them firmly while the breath 
is compressed behind or between the articulating organs, and by a light disjunc- 
tion, give off the final effect of the articulation with rapidity. The letter P, 
having no other element of audibility than that which accompanies the organic 
separation, can never be deprived of this without indistinctness or impediment. 

We may express in a sentence the great leading characteristics of good and 
bad articulation. The energy of vocal action is disjunctive in good speaking, and 
conjunctive in heavy or impeded utterance; that is to say, the contact or approxi- 
mation of the organs is light in the one case, and heavy in the other ;—the general 
direction of the actions is downwards from articulations to vowels in good speech; 
and in indistinct or stammering speech, the force of the actions is upwards from 
vowels to articulations. In order to be clearly understood, then, with reference 
to the letter P, we observe, that it is not made by the conjunction of the lips, but 
by their separation; and this of course implies previous contact. If the Stam- 
merer, and the Mumbler, and all classes of bad speakers, could comprehend and 
apply this principle, they would soon rejoice in distinctness and fluency. 

We must farther observe, that in separating the lips there should be no jerk- 
ing of the jaw. If a vowel follow the P in the same syllable, the teeth should 
descend freely for the vowel, but the P itself must have no motion of the teeth, 
either upwards when the lips meet, or downwards when they separate. The teeth 
should remain apart even when the lips are in contact. 

There is some little art required to make P audible when it occurs in con- 
nexion with any of the other obstructive articulations, as in nap-kin, step-quickly, 
slep-t, cheap-tea, scape-goat, etc. ‘To master this difficulty, lightness and precision 
of action are the essential requisites. 


EXERCISE. 


ape tay ape kay ape day ape gay 
ap tap ap cap ap dap ap gap 
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In finishing P and other articulations, it is highly important in every case of 
difficulty, to notice that the issue of breath be restrained immediately on the 
organic separation. If the breath pour out continuously, and the chest fall, the 
lungs will soon be exhausted. It is the want of this power to retain the breath 
after articulations which causes the great difficulty which Stammerers experience 
in joining articulations to succeeding vowels. They will often get smoothly over 
the consonants, and stumble at the vowel, utterly unable to connect the two. They 
must bear in mind that the breath in articulation is exploded from the mouth, and 
not from the chest. ‘The space within which the air is compressed is above the 
glottis, and the effect of the compression must not be communicated below the 
glottis. 

When a word contains the combination pp, the effect of only one p is heard; 
as in apprise, upper, supplicate, etc.; but when one words ends with P, and the 
next commences with the same letter, the final and initial elements should in 
general be separately articulated. ‘Two p’s can only be made by a repetition of 
the action of one. B and M, being formed by the same labial action as P, will 
not blend with that letter; but the P must be separately finished when it comes 
before them. Not, however, when it is in the same word, as in upbraid, upborne, 
upmost, topmast, etc., where the P is a mere stop of the voice and loses its final 
percussiveness. In cupboard, the b only is heard, and in subpana the b is sunk, 
and p heard. 

It was noticed at page 38, that the nasal letters M, N, NG, must have the 
breath perfectly obstructed by the mouth, in order that the current of sound may 
pass completely through the nostrils; it follows, therefore, that any of the ob- 
structive letters coming before either of the nasal elements, must be finished inde- 
pendently of the nasal letter, or the explosive effect of the obstructive letter must 
pass through the nose. This creates a degree of sniffling which is very ungrace- 
ful, and which may be easily avoided by a light and rapid articulation of the 
obstructive element. P or B before M, must, from the hiatus caused by the 
repetition of the same action, be allowed to nasalize their final breathings when 
they meet in one word, or in common phrases; but there is no excuse for sniffling 
the terminations of 7, D, K, and G before M, for these linguals and gutturals 
are produced by actions which may be rightly performed without at all disturbing 
fluency of articulation. On the same principle, 7 and D before N in the same 
word, must lose their oral explosiveness ; but the other obstructives (B, P, K, G) 
should never be allowed to do so in the same situation. So, too, T before L, as 
in outlaw, battle, etc., is not finished by removing the point of the tongue as in 
other situations, but by extrusion of the breath over the sides of the tongue, 
through the apertures of L. 

P initial combines only with /, r, and y in English, as in play, pray, pew, etc., 
therefore in all the other combinations which we write, namely, pu, as in pneu- 
matic; ps, in psalm; pt, in ptarmigan, etc., the p is silent. Pw is a common 
French combination, as in poids (pronounced pwah). 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 
Apt, chapter, cupful, fop, heptarchy, kept, leapt, mapped, napkin, naphtha, pamphlet, 


Papaverous, pauper, pavement, peep, people, peevish, pepper, pebble, pimple, pipkin, pivot, 
popped, public, puff, puppet, wrapt, stopped, stopcock, upmost, upward. 


B. 


This articulation differs from the preceding in no degree, extent, or continu- 
ance of labial pressure (as has been erroneously supposed), but in the employment 
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of an apparatus unused for P,—i. e., the vocal organ—in addition to all the action, 
compression of breath, and explosive force of P. The external action of both 
letters being the very same, our remarks on the formation of P, will apply equally 
to this articulation. If the junction of the lips be too feeble to intercept the 
breath, the letter will sound like V; and if their action be heavy and sluggish, 
pouting, or unsteady, the same faults and difficulties will be produced which were 
noticed under the head of P. While the lips are in contact for P, there is no 
sound produced; the prolongation of the contact only prolongs silence; but in B 
there is a sound heard, while the lips are closed. ‘The glottis is in the vocalizing 
position, and the breath in passing through it creates sonorous vibration; during 
the continuance of which, the neck, at its junction with the chin, will be observed 
to distend. This arises from the swelling out of the pharynx, into which the 
stream of air from the glottis, unable to escape by the mouth or nostrils, forces 
itself. The muffled vocal sound which is heard during the distension of the 
pharynx ceases as soon as that compartment is filled, and it can only be renewed 
after the pharyngal muscles have been allowed to contract. Many persons, from 
deficiency of pharyngal power, are unable to produce the shut voice in these 
elements ; so that B, D, and G are hardly distinguishable from P, T, and K. This 
whispering of the Voice Articulations is a remarkable characteristic of Gaelic, 
Welsh, and Irish speakers. After a little practice the power of vocalizing the 
obstructive formations may be perfectly acquired, and the national defect will 
disappear. Let the student dwell on the articulation as long as possible in its 
various situations ; and though, at first, he may be able to produce only a momen- 
tary stroke of voice, he will soon develop such an elasticity in the pharynx as will 
enable him to continue the sound for a couple of seconds. It is necessary to 
guard against the slightest nasal sound in this exercise. The nasal tubes open 
from the pharynx, and if they are not perfectly closed by their natural valve— 
the soft palate,—the pharynx will not distend; it is then a leaky bag, and cannot 
be inflated. 

In forming B, and indeed the Obstructive articulations generally, the com- 
pression of breath must not cease until the external contact terminates, or the 
explosive finish of the elements will be lost. It is a peculiar characteristic of 
some varieties of Stammering, that the vocal part of B, D, and G, will be heard 
perfectly, while the letters will not out. The Stammerer repeats the articulation 
again and again with the pharyngal murmur distinct, yet without the least emis- 
sion of breath following. He is consequently unable to connect the initial letter 
with the succeeding vowel. In this case, the muscles which constitute the sides 
of the pharynx contract too soon; the instant they yield to the pressure of air, 
they again collapse,—either from a want of power in the muscles themselves, or 
from the Stammerer’s inability to continue the effort until his lips are separated. 
Expedite the latter action, and the former difficulty will cease. Whatever be the 
cause of the impediment, energetic and intelligent practice will soon remove it. 

B initial combines with I, r, and y, as in blue, brew, beauty. Bw—which is 
a common French combination, as in boire (pr. bwahr)—is heard in English in 
buoy, buoyant, etc. 

In the final combinations mb and bt, b is silent, as in dumb, bomb, doubt, 
debt, etc. 





_ This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued ) 
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CATALOGUE OF THE REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Continued from December) 


M. PuBLIsHED IN FRANCE (Continued). 


Le Conseiller Messager des Sourds-Muets. 
Grenoble, France. On file: Nos. 9 to 16, 19 
to 24, Vol. 8; 7 to 24, Vol. 9; 1 to 24, Vol. 10; 
1, 2, 7 to 24, Vol. 11; 1 to 9, 12, Vol. 12; Vols. 
13, 14; Nos. I, 2, 3, Vol. 15 (1877-1883). 

Le Conseiller Messager des Sourds-Muets. 
Bulletin, Mensuel des Ecoles. Grenoble, France. 
On file: Nos. 1 to 5, 1877; 1878 to 1881; I to 
7, 10 to 12, 1882; 1883; I, 2, 7 to 10, 1884; 5, 6, 
1885. 

Le Conseiller Messager des Sourds-Muets 
et des Sourds Parlants. Paris, France. On 
file: Nos. 1, 6 to 10, Vol. 16, N. S.; 18, 19, 
Vol. 17; 39, 40, Vol. 19 (1884-1887). 

Le Courrier Francais des Sourds-Muets. 
France. On file: No. 12, Vol. 3; 2, 3, Vol. 4 
(1887-1888 ). 

L’Echo de La Societe d’Appui Fraternel des 
Sourds-Muets de France. Paris, France. On 
file: Nos. 1 to 15, Vols. 1 to 3 (1889-1801). 

L’Echo des Sourds-Muets. Principal Organe 
de Leurs Interets. Journal Special d’Infor- 
mations. Paris, France. On file: Nos. 1 to 
55, Vols. 13 to 17 (1901-1906). 

L’Education Nationale. Paris, France. On 


' file: Nos. 32, 35 to 40, 42 to 48, 50 to 53, Vol. 


8; Vol. 9; Vol. 10; Nos. 1, 3 to 13, Vol. 11; 
Vol. 12; No. 1, Vol. 13 (1894-1808). 

L’Enfance Anormale. Lyon, France. On 
file: No. 5, Vol. 1, N. S. (1912). 

L’Entente Cordiale des Sourds-Muets. Mar- 
seilles, France. On file: No. 8, Vol. 1 (1906). 

Le Messager de l’Abbé de l’Epée. Curriere, 
France. On file: Nos. 1 to 24, Vol. 32; 1 to 
10, 12 to 24, Vol. 33; 1 to 14, 16 to 24, Vol. 34; 
I to 8, 17 to 20, 24, Vol. 35; 1, Vol. 39 (1900- 
1907). 

Le Messager des Sourds-Muets. Chambery, 
France. On file: Nos. 19 to 24, Vol. 2; I to 7, 
13 to 19, Vol. 3 (1875-1876). 

Le Monde Silencieux. Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif de l'Union Nationale des Societes de 
Sourds-Muets. Reims, France. On file: Nos. 
7, 8, Vol. 3 (1909). 

L’/Opinion des Sourds-Muets: Ancien Reveil 
des Sourds-Muets. Paris, France. On file: 
Nos. 43 to 48, Vol. 5; 1, Vol. 6 (1904-1905). 

L’Ouie. Dr. Max Albert Legrand. Paris, 
France. On file: Nos. 8, 9, Vol. 3 (1912). 

Le Philanthrope. Organe Officiel de Union 
Philanthropique des Sourds-Muets des deux 
Sexes de Lyon et de la Region Lyonnaise. 
Lyon, France. On file: No. 7, Vol. 2, 1904. 

Le Reveil des Sourds-Muets. Organe Inde- 
pendant de Defense de Leurs Interets, Le 
Mieux Informe. Paris, France. On file: Nos. 
5, Vol. 2; 15, 16, 18 to 22, 24, 26, Vol. 3; 25 
to 30, 32, 34, 35, 37, Vol. 4; 30, 41, 42, Vol. 5 
(1901-1904). 


Le Surdophone. Organe International and 
Polyglotte, des Instituts de Sourds-Muets, 
d'Idiots et d’Aveugles. Belfort, France. On 
file: Nos. 3, 9, Vol. 1 (1886). 

Les Annales Francaises Des Sourds-Muets. 
Revue Mensuelle. Paris, France. On file: 
Nos. 1 to 6, 8 (1808). 

Revue Bibliographique Internationale de 
Education des Sourds-Muets. Paris, France. 
On file: Nos. 1 to 6, Vol. 1 (1885-1886). 

Revue des Sourds-Muets. Seul Organe de 
Defense de leurs Interets Generaux. Prahecq, 
Deux-Sevres, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 9 
(1906-1914), except Nos. 8, Vol. 1; 4, 9, Vol. 
4; 3, 6, Vol. 5. 

Revue Francaise de l’Education des Sourds- 
Muets. Paris, France. On file: Vols. 2 to 10 
(1886-1895), except Nos. 3, 7, Vol. 8; 1, Vol. 9. 

Revue Générale de l’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets. Publiée par le Corps Enseign- 
ant de I’Institution National des Sourds- 
Muets de Paris, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 16 
(1899-1914). 

Revue Internationale de Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets. Paris, France. On file: Vols. 
I to 12 (1885-1897). 

Revue Internationale de Pedagogie Compara- 
tive Organe Mensuel destine a l’etude clinique, 
therapeutic et pedagogique, des Enfants anor- 
maux, Sourds-Muets, Aveugles, Begues, Estro- 
pies, Arriérés et Indisciplinés. Paris, France. 
On file: Nos. 8, 9, 10, Vol. 2; Vol. 3; Nos. I 
to 7, Vol. 4 (1900-1902). 

Revue Pedagogique de l’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets. Paris, France. On file: Vol. 


1; No. 1, Vol. 2 (1899-1900). 
N. PusiisHED IN ITALY. 


Atene e Roma. Jollettino Della Societa 
Italiana per la Diffusione FEF. L’Incorraggia 
mento Degli Studi Classici. Firenze, Italy. 
On file: Nos. 85, 86, 96, Vol. 9 (1906). 

Bollettino dell’ Associazione Romana, per la 
cura medico-pedagogica dei fanciulli anormali 
e deficienti poveri. Prof. Giulio Ferreri, Mi- 
lano, Italy. On file: Vols. 1 to 5, Nos. 1 to 22 
(1907-1911). Continued as L/’Infanzia Anor- 
male. 

Charitas Foglietto mensile della Pia Casa 
Arcivescovile per i Sordo-Muti e loro Benefat- 
tori. Napoli, Italy. On file: Vols. 1 to 3 
(1912-1914). : 

Effeta. Pubblicazione mensile degli Istituti 
Gualandi che propugna gli interressi dei Sordo- 
muti e loro Educatori in quelli congeneri 
d'Italia. P. R. Grassi. Bologna, Italy. On 
file: Vols. 4 to 7; No. 1, Vol. 8 (1908-1913). 

Giulio Tarra. Periodico Settimanale pei 
Sordomuti. Milano, Italy. On file: Nos. 1 to 
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31, 33 to 52, Vol. 1; 1 to 6, Vol. 2; 25, 26, 30, 
Vol. 3; 15, Vol. 7; 6, Vol. 11 (1891-1902). 


Il Sordomuto. Periodico mensile per L’Edu- 
cazione e La Cura Otojatrica dei Sordomuti- 
Diretto dal Cav. Prof. Giovanni Longhi. 
Milano, Italy. On file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1890- 
1893). 

11 Sordoparlante. Prof. 
Sbrocca. Alessandria, Italy. 
to 5 (1896-1900). 

La Coltura Popolare. Organo dell’ Unione 
Italiane dell’ Educazione Popolare. Milano, 
Italy. On file: Nos. 12, 15 to 24, Vol. 2; Vol. 
3; Vol. 4 (1912-1914). 

La Guida del Sordomuto. Napoli, Italy. 
On file: Nos. 3, 7 to 12, Vol. 1; 1, 3, 4, 6, 8 to 
12, Vol. 2; 2 to 12, Vol. 3; Vols. 4 to 18 (1894- 
1911), except Nos. 3, 4, Vol. 16. 

La Parola e La Cura dei Suoi Difetti. 
Prof. C. Trafeli, Roma, Italy. On file: Nos. 1, 
2,7 to 12 (1905); August and December, 1909; 
Nos. 3 to 7, IQI0. 

La Settimana Religiosa. 
file: Nos. 20, 21, Vol. 31. 

La Vergine Benincasa S. Caterina Da Siena 


Federico 
Vols. 1 


Cav. D. 
On file: 


Genova, Italy. On 


Periodica Religioso. Siena, Italy. On file: 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, Vol. 7, 1892. ‘ 
La Voce dei Sordo-Muti Italiani. Omegna, 


Italy. On file: No. 1, Vol. 1 (1896). 

L’Amico del Sordo-Muti. P. Fornari, Milan, 
Italy. On file: Nos. t to 18, Vol. 1; 1 to 20, 
Vol. 2 (1875-1876). 

L’Avvenire dei Sordo-Muti. 
On file: November, 1806. 

L’Educazione dei Sordomuti. Milan, Italy. 
On file: First Series, Vols. 1 to 13 (1872-1884). 
Second Series, Vols. 1 to 12 (1890-1901). 
Third Series, Vols. 1 to 11 (1903-1913), except 
Nos. 6, Vol. 6; 7, 8, Vol. 9; 4, 9, 10, Vol. Io. 
Index to first 30 volumes. 

L’Infanzia Anormale. Bollettino dell’ Asso- 
ciazione Romana per la Cura medico-peda- 
gogica dei fanciulli Anormali e deficienti 


Roma, Italy. 


poveri. Giulio Ferreri, Milano, Italy. On file: 
Vols. 5 to 7 (1911-1914). 

Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti. 
Prof. Ernesto Scuri, Naples, Italy. On file: 


Vols. 9, 10, I1 (1902-1905). 

Rassegna di Pedagogia e Igiene per l’educa- 
zione dei Sordomuti, dei deficienti, e la pro- 
filassi dei sordomutisimi. Prof. Ernesto Scuri, 
Naples, Italy. On file: Vols. 1 to 8 (1894 to 
IQOI), except 2, 3, Vol. 7. 

Rivista di Pedagogia Emendatrice, per |’Ed- 
ucazione dei Sordomuti e degli Anormali Affini. 
Milano, Italy. On file: Vols. 1 to 7 (1907- 
1913), except Nos. 2, 6, Vol. 1; 6, Vol. 3; 6, 
Vol. 4: 3, Vol. 6; 8 to end, Vol. 7. 
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NORWAY. 


De Doves Blad. Christiania, Norway. On 
file: Nos. 18 to 26, 1901; I, 4 to 9, 12, 1902; 
I to 4, 7 to I2, 1903; I to 4, 9 to I2, 1904; I to 
8, 1905; 4 to 8, 12, 1906; I to 10, 13, 14, 16 to 
19, 1907; I to 8, 10 to 17, 1908; I to 15, 1909; 
I to 10, I910; I to 10, III; I to 12, 1912; I, 2, 
4 to 12, 1913; I to 5, I9QI4. 

Universitets-Og Skole-Annaler. Christiania, 
Norway. On file: Vols. 26, 27 (1911-1912). 

SWEDEN. 

Framat. Flygblad till Sveriges défstumma. 
Nykoping, Sweden. On file: No. 1, 1806. 

Fria Ord. Flygblad till Sveriges d6fstumma. 
Utgivet af Korrespondensklubben. Nykoping, 
Sweden. On file: November, 1806. 

Dofstumvannen. Tidskrift, utgifven af O. 
E. Borg, Stockholm, Sweden. On file: Nos. 
I, 2, 3, 4, Vol. 1 (1876). 

Nordisk Tidskrift for Dévstumskolan. Fred- 
erik Nordin, Vanersborg, Sverige. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 16 (1899-1914), except No. 3, Vol. 7. 
Continuation of Tidskrift for Dévstumskolan. 

Tidning for Dofstumma. Organ for Sveri- 
ges Dofstumforeningar. Stockholm, Sweden. 


On file: Vols. 9 to 13, and No. 1, Vol. 14 
(1901-1904). 
Tidskrift for Dovstumskolan. Redaktor. 


Frederik Nordin, Stockholm, Sweden. On file: 
Vols. t to 19 (1880-1898), except Nos. 3, Vol. 
3; I to 4, Vol. 5. Continued as Nordisk Tid- 
skrift for Dévstumskolan. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Ons Tijdschrift Orgaan van Oud-Leerlingen 
van Nederlandsche Inrichtingen voor Doof- 
stommen-Onderwijs. Groningen, Netherlands. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 4 (19II-1914). 


DEN MARK. 


Dovstumme-Revuen. Tidsskrift for Opey- 


sningens Fromme for Dovstumme. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. On file: No. 1, Vol. I 
(1914). 

Effata. Udgivet af Foreningen til Gavn for 
Dovstumme, oplaerte efter Talemetoden. 
Fredericia, Denmark. On file: Vols. 1 to 9 


(1893-1902) complete. Also: Nos. 1 to 7, Vol. 
10; 4, Vol. 11; 4 to 11, Vol. 12; Vols. 13 to 16; 
1 to 12, 14’ to 17, Vol. 17; Vols. 18, to, 2 
(1914). 

Nordisk Tidsskrift for Blinde-Dovstumme- 
og Idiotskolen. Copenhagen, Denmark. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 12 (1867-1879). Idiotskolen 
displaced in title by Aandssvageskolen in Vols. 
8 to 12. 

Smaablade for Dovstumme. Copenhagen, 
Denmark. On file: Vols. 1 to 22, Nos. 1 to 
188 (1891-1914), except No. 176. 


(To be continued) 
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LIST OF THE LIFE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


Bell, Dr. Alexander Graham, Beinn Bhreagh, 
near Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

sell, Mrs. Alexander Graham, 1331 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

3ell, Mrs. A. Melville, 497 Esquimalt Road, 
Victoria, B. C. 

Bemis, Miss Luna May, 1245 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City. 

Booth, Frank W., School for the Deaf, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Brown, Fanny, The Myrtles, Hibernia, Fla. 

Campbell, Dr. A. M., 36 S. First Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 2 E. o1st St.. New York 
City. 

Chance, James Otis, Bryan, Texas. 

Coles, Mary, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooper, Hugh L., Keokuk, Lowa. 

Coxe, Mrs. Eckley B., Drifton, Luzerne Co., 
Pa. 

Crouter, Dr. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H., 90 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Douredoure, B. L., 103 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fay, Mrs. Fred Hollister, 63 South St., Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S., 2359 Park Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Fuller, Sarah, 122 Concord St., Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass. 

Gruver, Elbert A., School for the Deaf, Rome, 
Ns. ¥. 

Harkness, Mrs. W. L., 12 E. 53d St., New 
York City. © 


Hearst, Mrs. Phaebe A., Pleasanton, Cal. 


Lathrop, Barbour, San Francisco, Cal. 

Leonard, Anna R., 5 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Lyon, Edmund, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund, East Ave., Rochester, 
N.. ¥. 

McCowen, Mary T., 414 North Normal Park- 
way, Chicago, III. 

Oden, George J., Captain 5th U. S. Cavalry, 
Walsenburg, Colo. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. N., 1759 R St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Perdicaris, Ion, The Manor House, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, England. 

Plumb, Hon. Edward Lee, Hotel Normandie, 
Washington, D. C. 

Snow, Emma, Neosho Falls, Kan. 

Wade, J. H., 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ward, Chas. Willis, Lovells, Crawford Co., 
Mich. 

Waterman, Frank D., 330 Woodland Road, 
Madison, N. J. 

Woods, Henry D., 99 Highland St., West New- 
ton, Mass. 

Yale, Caroline A., Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


A life membership costs only $50, and no 
more acceptable gift can be made in many in- 
stances. If you have a deaf brother or a deaf 
sister or a deaf friend, send in $50 and we will 
notify the one you name of your serviceable 
gift. Life members receive THE Vora RE- 
VIEW regularly without further payment and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of active 
members. Only one payment in a lifetime. 
No annual dues or other payments. 





A GAME OF “DROP THE HANDKERCHIEF” 





Classified Advertising 


Speech Defects. 


August Lecture Courses on Speech Defects, with Clinical 
Demonstration. Teachers furnished, Always more positions 
than teachers. Send for outline of Lectures. W. B. swift, 
M. D., 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 





School Books 
Some Don'ts and their Whys, To be used in teaching 
Speech to the Deaf. By Sarah Jordan Monro, North An- 
dover, Mass. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





The Raindrop. A fascinating collection of wonder tales 
for young people. Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


$1.50. 











Speech-Reading and Speech 
for the Deaf 


A book for the use of teachers and 
others interested in the oral educa- 


tion of deaf children. 
Story, F. GB. h. &. 

The work contains a preface by 
Dr. W. H. Addison and a chapter on 
the language centers by Dr. J. Kerr 
Love. Will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


The Volta Bureau 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


By A. J. 














Barry’s Five Slate System. A System of Objective 
Language Teaching. Renders the Relation of Words 
Visible tothe Eye. $1.50 net. Address, Katherine E. Barry, 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Kent’s Manual of Arithmetic. An outline of work in 
numbers for use in Schools for the Deaf. By Eliza Kent, 
formerly instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf. Ad- 


dress, Eliza Kent, Old Mission, Michigan. 








Engravers and Etchers 
Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 








Exchange Department 

Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for books 
relating to the deaf. What have you? Address, Ex. B, 
Volta Bureau. 








Wanted 

One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 

New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for 
the Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles 
of Speech, Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols,, and Farrar’s 
Arnold’s Manual. State price and condition. Address, D. 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


STORIES AND RHYMES 


IN 
MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
By REBECCA E. SPARROW 
Price $1: Postpaid 
VOLTA BUREAU 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 
with the month of ———___ 


I cttnresneertninnieainins LPrmeertee » 


Address___ beectas, 


Date... . mn 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review”’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 














Faults of Speech 


A Self-corrector and Teachers’ Manual. 
ander Melville Bell. 


By Alex- 
Fifth edition; 50 cents. 


The Volta Bureau 
1601 35th Street Washington, D. C., 





Lip-Reading Books and Pamphlets 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice. 


By Edward B. Nitchie. Net, $1.50 


Speech-Reading: A Guide for Self-instruc- 
tion. Sarah Fuller. (V. R. 9/1913.) 20 
Lip-Reading an Art. Edward B. Nitchie. 


The Psychology of Speech-Reading. 
Jerry Albert Pierce. (V. R. 2/1914.) 


Experiences in Lip-Reading. S.G. Davidson. 


Experiences of a Speech-Reader. 
Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis. (4th S. M.) 


Bruhn Lip-Reading System. | 


Martha E. Bruhn. (9th S. M.) 
Address on Lip-Reading. Mr. French. 
(9th S. M.) 
Method of Instruction in Bruhn Lip-Reading. 
(9th S. M.) 


. 50 


Caroline L,. Olin. 


Facial Speech-Reading. A. Melville Bell. .25 


Facial Speech-Reading. Herman Gutzmann. 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 
Mary Davis Jones. (A. R.) 


Mirror Practice as an Aid to Lip-Reading. 
Mildred Kennedy. (A. R.) 


15 


Mary Couplin. .25 


To be used 
Sarah 


Mystery of Silent Power. 


Some Don’ts and Their Whys. 
in teaching Speech to the Deaf. 
Jordan Monro. 


A Voice from the Silence. By Howard L. 
Terry. A Romance. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.25. Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





